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The best jobs 


call for Royal 


Electric training! 


As you might expect, business, which 
has shown such a marked preference 
for Royal products in the past, has 
gone all out for Royal Electrics. 
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Obviously then, your own students 
deserve Royal Electric instruction. 
And of all electrics, it is far and away 
the easiest machine to master. 

For the beginning student, keyboard 
stroking can be learned so quickly 
that she’ll have extra time to learn 
other typing techniques. 

For the advanced student, already 
adept on the manual, there’s an exclu- 
sive Touch Control®, fully adjustable, 
that makes the transition from man- 
ual to electric amazingly easy. 


To these important advantages, add 
the most imposing battery of exclu- 
sive convenience features ever to ap- 
pear on any typewriter. 

No wonder wherever typing is 
taught, you’ll find more and more 
classrooms with Royal Electrics. 


ROYAL electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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BRIGHT AS A DOLLAR— 








(That’s the future that faces operators trained on Burroughs machines) 


Want to pass out rewarding futures to your graduating 
classes? You’ll get a big boost in the right direction 
simply by training your students on Burroughs 
machines! 


Here are the forces that make up the boost: 


First and foremost, Burroughs operators are in big 
demand—the inevitable result of the rate at which 
business buys Burroughs machines (by the 
thousands!). 


With automatic data processing becoming increas- 
ingly common in today’s business, employees with a 
basic knowledge of its tools are a welcome asset. 
Naturally then, with Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machines playing such an important 
part in automatic data processing, the girl who is 
familiar with them has a head start when automa- 
tion reaches her company. 


Learning on these uncomplicated, highly automatic 
machines is rapid, easy and thorough. 


Machine maintenance is both economical and 
quickly available throughout the country. 


A boost for teachers, 100: Burroughs offers free, 
practical teaching aids and realistic instruction 
courses. 


Want full details? Just send in the coupon, 
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Calculator—develops high degree Sensimati ing i 
of skill and accuracy. with practice materials for posting. 


Courses for _———— popular adding and billin 
machines help develop student accuracy and speed. 
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Burroughs 
BY Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 





BURROUGHS CORPORATION, BURROUGHS DIVISION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Please send me complete information on Burroughs equipment for teaching 
= JBE-10! 
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The Famous ABC Shorthand 


Irrefutable evidence of the value; the need and the 
success of SPEEDWRITING is the fact that today in 
all the United States there are only 35 areas in which 
SPEEDWRITING franchises are still open. Equally 
important — today there are more than 440 territories in 
which SPEEDWRITING franchises have been granted. In 
each, the SPEEDWRITING franchise is held by one of 
the most progressive and respected schools in the area. 


Surely there is food for thought in these facts for 
YOU — if you are in one of the few areas in which 
SPEEDWRITING is not taught at the present. Sheer logic 
would indicate that it would be wise to discover what 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand can mean to you in profits, 
prestige, proven service to your community. If you don’t, 
somebody else may — and SOON. So write or wire today 
for details! 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS WIRE OR WRITE: 





Here Is How 
SPEEDWRITING Will Benefit You: 


Ideal Enrollment-Getter in Today's Economy 
National Advertising. SPEEDWRITING is continu- 
ously, strongly promoted in leading mass circulation 
magazines, reaching over 62 million homes each month. 
All inquiries from your territory are directed to 
your school. The entire $600,000.00 campaign ex- 
pense is borne by SPEEDWRITING. 

Acceptance. SPEEDWRITING has earned the Good 
Housekeeping Guarantee Seal. 

Exclusive Franchise. No one else but the selected 
school can offer SPEEDWRITING in their cities. 
Competition is eliminated. 

Unrestricted Franchise. No quota, no advertising 
minimum, no price set on ownership. You pay only 
for the ah All you order. 

Double Profits. You can teach twice the number of 
students with no addition to your facilities in the 
same amount of time as before with conventional 
shorthand methods 

Adaptability to all curricula. Proven superior in Com- 
plete Stenographic and Secretarial Courses. 


Here Is How SPEEDWRITING 
Will Benefit Your Students : 


More Students Finish — dropouts are reduced by 
two-thirds. 

Cuts Learning Time 75%. Puts students on the job 
4 to § months sooner. SPEEDWRITING is easier 
to each, enables you to offer 6-week shorthand or 
8-week shorthand-typing courses. 

More Satisfied Students. 43% of all SPEEDWRIT- 
ING students enrolled as a direct result of the rec- 
ommendation of another student or a graduate. 

Offers Top Employment Opportunities. Over 350,000 
successful graduates —- many now with leading business 
organizations. 

Employer Preference. SPEEDWRITING's greater ac- 
curacy and reliability; it’s read-back flexibility—has 
won employer endorsement and preference wherever 
SPEEDWRITING sstenographers and secretaries are 
employed. 

Free National Lifetime Privileges. Brush-up, transfer 
and employment service in over 400 schools throughout 
the nation. 

(Most Modern Teaching Methods. Tapes, up-tu-the- 
minute, new-type texts, simplified procedures. 





The Speedwriting Company 
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Business Education and 


Public High 


HE recent 58th annual convention of the New 


a B 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
reported by the Newark Evening News (New Jer- 
sey) to have concluded: “Every high school stu- 


dent whether his abilities lie in academic or non- 
academic fields, is entitled to receive the best edu- 
cation he can, according to his particular learning 
ability. The attention now concentrated on math 
and science courses and acceptance of the ‘egg- 
head’ should be divided equally with vocational 
training programs and recognition of those students 
whose aptitudes lie in non-academic fields.” It is 
interesting to put alongside this conclusion the fact 
that New Jersey’s average drop-out rate for the 
four-year period of high school is about thirty per 
cent. And yet this state ranks high among the 
LE ETT TE states of this nation in the quality and extent of 

provision of high school educational facilities for 

Paul S. Lomax ' its youth. 

If we assume that the point of view of the New 

Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers is typical 

New York University of dn Sad teachers of this nation in ie 
——SSS and that the high school drop-out rate is likewise 
very high among the other states as a whole, what 
should be regarded by curriculum builders as the 
main functions of the public senior or four-year 
high school? And what is the future of business 
education in relation to such functions? 

In a 1958 statement of the educational philoso- 
phy of a state curriculum committee of Maine, we 
find this expression of belief: “Provide explora- 
tory experiences in practical arts courses and in 
work-experience programs to aid pupils in select- 
ing more wisely their life’s work. Specific job prep- 
aration should be reserved generally for grades 13 
and 14 or for post-secondary education.” In con- 
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nection with the belief that the high school should 
tend to deter specific job preparation to posthigh 
school grades, here are some pertinent questions 
which might well be asked to test the practicality 
of this belief. What is Maine’s high school average 
drop-out rate for the four-year period ? What pro- 
portion of high school graduates of this state enter 
employment immediately after graduation and 
what proportion continue their formal education 
in a higher institution on a full-time basis? How 
abundant are public posthigh school facilities 
throughout Maine for those youth who can and 
should, with proper encouragement and financial 
aid, if needed, continue their education beyond 
high school graduation? How do Maine parents 
and citizens, in general, feel about such a proposal 
when educational opportunities and possibilities 
for all high school youth are fully considered ? 
Latest printed data furnished by the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education show that approximately one- 
half of the graduates of high school go on immedi- 
ately to college, “about 42 percent full-time and 
8 percent part-time.” In the face of this situation 
and the added fact of a high percentage of student 
drop-out, what is the position of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators as to what 
should be main functions of the public high school 


‘in the kind of educational program that it should 


offer? We find in the Association’s recent yearbook 
that a well-balanced program of general education 
and specialized education is advocated. General 
education should be provided in terms of common 
learnings that all high school youth should have, 
rpaaines ipa, UD eenia a egis, Bononins, sat Witte 


p. 11, Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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School Major Functions 


while specialized education should be provided in 
the form of a broad, elective program to take care 
of needed special requirements of college prepara- 
tion, occupational preparation, and avocational 
interests of high school students. It is gratifying 
to find this point of view given: “Both vocational 
education and special preparation for college are 
phases of specialized education that contribute 
largely to occupational success.” There is a mutu- 
ality of these two basic functions. 

The plain fact is that both the occupational- 
preparatory function and the college-preparatory 
function still remain principal functions of the 
public high school along with the major function 
of general education, which, of course, is primary 
to both of the other functions. As curriculum re- 


. organization increasingly occurs throughout this 


country, further stimulated, no doubt, by the pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the place of business education in the public 
high school should tend to remain secure in its es- 
sential services to secondary-school youth. Its place 
in the high school curriculum w%// remain strong, 
provided alert business educators in different parts 
of this nation obtain the facts about high school 
enrollment trends, occupational and business-con- 
sumer training needs of students, and the guid- 
ance and placement program. Then when the lead- 
ers of business education are supplied with these 
and other essential data, they must see to it that 
this vital information is effectively shared with 
school administrators and teachers, board of edu- 
cation members, parents, business and labor lead- 
ers, and community citizens in general. 


"3 American Association of School Administrators, 1958 Yearbook, “The 
High School in a Changing World,” p. 114. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association. 











For typing superiority, 
train your students on the IBM- 


the superior teaching typewriter! 
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leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 
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Today the modern business trend is decidedly in favor 
of electrics—and the IBM is the outstanding leader! 
That’s why proficiency in electric typing is so necessary 
to your students. 

What’s more, the IBM is a superior teaching instru- 
ment. Carriage and stroking drills can be simplified to give 
you more time for over-all typing technique training. And 
this allows students to concentrate on speed and accuracy. 

Shouldn’t you let your IBM representative tell you 
more about the superiority of the IBM Electric typewriter 
as a teaching instrument very soon? 
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A S you read articles in the field of business education 
or go to conventions, you soon come to the conclu- 
sion that there are too many ‘“‘justification” articles and 
discussions. We have articles and talks on the justifica- 
tion for work experience; justification for a particular 
method ; justification as to why this or that procedure 
is good. Many if not most articles present their points 
of view in terms of an either/or attitude instead of recog- 
nizing that rarely is one point of view completely right 
and another absolutely wrong. Usually there is a de- 
gree of justification in several points of view. For dif- 
ferent people different procedures may under different 
conditions work more or less effectively. 

We also have had a recent surfeit of articles on auto- 
I have been one of the contributors to this 
trend. We talk about automation though precious few 
of us know what it is really all about. We have had a 
lot of articles on the goals and objectives of business 
education. That seems an easy thing to write about. 
We have many articles on supervision; why it’s poor, 
why it’s good and why it’s indifferent. The field, how- 
ever, that has suffered most from over-writing is curricu- 
lum bickering, politely called curriculum reorganization 
or curriculum evaluation. Actually what it amounts to 
is shifting back and forth of numbers of hours of 
courses, shifting them up or down the line of the cur- 
riculum, giving them a little more space or a little less 
space and changing course titles. Because so many of 
us who are writers are in the field of teacher training, 
we have a superabundance of articles on business teacher 


mation. 


training. 

Some of these emphases are good because we always 
have new teachers coming into the field. They need 
orientation into the basic points of view that are pos- 
sessed by the more experienced business teachers :—I 
guess in order to make the newcomers have the same 
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opinion 
and obiter _ 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 
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points of view that the old-timers do. In making the judg- 
ment given above, I am not being critical of anybody else. 
If I were to be, I would probably have to be most criti- 
cal of myself. I have written probably as many articles 
of the type presented above as anyone. I am not ashamed 
of it, but I am not particularly proud of it either. 

On the other hand, we fail to give adequate attention 
to some of the fundamental developments and problems 
that face us. For example, one of the outstanding events 
in the field of business education is the revision of the 
most used texts in bookkeeping and in typewriting. The 
publishers present a strong argument for the new book, 
and being good salesmen they always say the new edi- 
tion is a better text. They are usually right. The com- 
peting publishers and authors do not publicly discuss 
the possible limitations. Arguments do not sell books. 
The rest of us sit back and evidently are afraid or un- 
interested in public evaluation. At best we give private 
and for the most part superficial opinions. 

Nevertheless, the changes in these books are of tre- 
mendous importance. In the last ten or fifteen years 
there has been a shift away from what we formerly 
called the balance sheet approach. We have gone back 
to journalizing. ‘Thirty years ago and even twenty 
years ago any bookkeeping text which started with 
journalizing was anathema. Anyone with any ideas 
about modern bookkeeping would have been shocked. 
Now, we do it without raising an eyebrow. A teaching 
generation ago it would have been heresy to present the 
work sheet close to the beginning of the first year of 
bookkeeping instruction. These and other radical and 
significant changes have taken place with little discus- 
sion on the part of the bookkeeping teachers. This 
change back to pre-World War I procedures may be 
right. Nevertheless a person reading articles on book- 
keeping from the period of 1930 would think they were 
ridiculous. It might be, of course, that the articles that 
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were written in the 1930’s were ridiculous. At that time 
we almost all thought they made a lot of sense. 

The point is not whether the procedures used in new 
editions are right or wrong. The point is such changes 
should be given evaluation and discussion. We deal with 
the trivial, but fail to get at the fundamentals. Possibly 
the publishers would object because they might feel that 
there would be too much criticism of the book. I don’t 
think so:—if it is done intelligently. Maybe competing 
publishing companies would feel that too much attention 
was given to the books? The fact remains that they 
are the most frequently used books and there is no sense 
in denying their importance in their placement in busi- 
ness education. 

We have had a fundamental change (and in my opin- 
ion a good one) in that we now present the initial stages 
of bookkeeping in terms of non-merchandise firms. This 


has eliminated many of the problems that plagued us a_ 


generation or two ago. It was an excellent idea and has 
been carried through rather well. Nevertheless this 
change too has had little discussion. It has been ac- 
cepted passively and blandly. Authors copy each other 
not because they think a procedure is better, but be- 
cause they need to make changes in each edition or be- 
cause they need to meet competition. 

The same thing holds true with the teaching of short- 
hand. We neglect, at least in published form or in open 
discussion, to talk about the nature of shorthand. A few 
years ago we had quite a spate of discussion about the 
functional method versus the traditional method. How- 
ever, that seems to have simmered down. 

All kinds of changes have taken place. We have the 
development of various systems of abbreviated long- 
hand; dictating machines and tape recording procedure 
of all types. They will seriously affect the content and 
nature of shorthand. Yet there is almost no discussion 
of their possible influence. Should shorthand be more 
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simplified, as many people think? What bases are there 
for our points of view? People may feel that any dis- 
cussion of the topic is a criticism of the publishers. The 
publishers should welcome it if it is done with some ob- 
jectivity and common sense. They are the ones who can 
benefit most. They will be the ones who will suffer most 
if they make a poor judgment. 

We have had a series of yearbooks published jointly 
by the National Business Teachers Association and the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association:—the American 
Business Education Yearbook. They are important mile- 
stones in our teaching procedures. Yet we almost ignore 
them in our discussions. They are ignored in the jour- 
nals excepting for brief, noncommital reviews. At the 
annual conventions one hardly hears more than a ran- 
dom comment or two about the current yearbook. There 
should be vital, dynamic, and even angry discussions, 
pro and con about their contents. I would rather see 
a yearbook strongly panned than ignored as it is at the 
present time. Fortunately, many of them can be praised 
to a very considerable degree. 

A discipline, which I assume we would like to think 
business education is, which tends to limit itself to the 
obvious and trivial has something radically wrong with it. 
It seems to me that it is up to those of us who consider 
business education important (who feel that it is a worth- 
while field of endeavor) to try to lift us out of the 
morass of reiteration of the obvious that has engulfed 
us into a concern about the things that are fundamental. 

Inasmuch as most of us plan to live with the field of 
business education for anywhere from a few years to 
many years, depending on our degree of optimism, the 
least we can do is to discuss intelligently what kind of 
world of business education we are going to live in, in 
the period ahead of us. 

We need filler and padding, we also need discussion 
and research that goes to the roots of our problems. 
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William A. Richards 
The Florida State University 


Tallahassee, Florida 


‘However, the use of the mimeo- 
scope is frequently left largely 


to chance.” 


HERE are a number of reasons 

why a duplicating machine plays 
such an important part in the office: 
(1) the increasing size of the busi- 
ness office, (2) the necessity for 
duplicated copies, (3) the increased 
controls require identical copies, (4) 
the increase in the cost of secretarial 
help which causes many “would-be’’ 
original copies to become duplicated, 
and (5) the added cost and difficulty 
of securing the printed forms with- 
out delay. Imagine, for example, the 
number of the additional typists who 
would be needed to answer all letters 
of inquiry for just one textbook or 
the announcement of the new publi- 
cation. What would the modern office 
do without some means of duplicat- 
ing ? 

The typing of a stencil, including 
proper correction of errors, is gen- 
erally taught very thoroughly. Most 
students also learn to operate the 
mimeograph soon after they are in- 
troduced to it. However, the use of 
the mimeoscope is frequently left 
largely to chance. After a demonstra- 
tion by the teacher, the student may 
be left “on his own’; as a result, he 
often fails to make full use of the 
mimeoscope in preparing copy for 
duplication on the mimeograph. 
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“The stencil is then placed over the flexible writing plate and 
afhxed to the scope with side clamps and end clamps.” 


The Scope 
The scope or illuminated drawing 
board is a device to be used in con- 
nection with tracing, lettering, writ- 
ing, or free-hand drawing on the 
stencil. 


Selecting a Scope 


At the top of the scope there should 
be buttons corresponding with holes 
in the stencil stub. The scope should 
be equipped with an electric light be- 
neath the frosted glass that gives con- 
sistent light over the entire surface 
of the glass, or the light should be 
adjustable so that it can be moved di- 
rectly underneath the portion of the 
stencil upon which the work is being 
done. At the top and bottom, a scope 
should have horizontal scales which 
compare with elite and pica typewrit- 
ing space (10 spaces an inch for pica 
type and 12 spaces an inch for elite 
type), so that drawings and lines can 
be placed on the stencil in relation 
to the typewritten work. A vertical 
spacing scale should be along either 
side of the scope to correspond with 
a standard typewriter line spacing of 
six spaces per inch. 

Many of the _better-illuminated 
boards have adjustable or tilted tops 


so the scope may be used horizontally 
or vertically. The scope may also be 
purchased on a stand so that the prob- 
lem of finding suitable table or desk 
space is overcome. 


Where to Obtain a Scope 


The scope is made by most of the 
manufacturers of duplicating ma- 
chines at prices ranging from $15 to 
$60 depending upon its construction, 
materials, and flexibility. 


Using the Scope 

So that the spacing will conform 
to the lines on the stencil, all original 
drawings to be traced on the stencil 
should be made on a layout sheet, ex- 
actly as they are to be used on the 
stencil. If the drawing is made with 
a very dark pencil, a red crayon, or 
ink on transparent paper, tracing the 
copy on the stencil will be simplified. 

To trace on a stencil, the drawing 
is placed on the glass of the scope 
as it should appear on the stencil. A 
flexible writing plate is placed over 
the drawing. The stencil is then 
placed over the flexible writing plate 
and affixed to the scope with side 
clamps and end clamps (see illustra- 


tion #1). 
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“The shading plate should be placed, if possible, so the entire 
shaded area can be covered without moving the plate.” 


Correcting Errors 

Errors may be corrected as in typ- 
ing a stencil. Insert a sheet of paper 
beneath the stencil to prevent the cor- 
rection fluid and the stencil from ad- 
hering to the flexible writing plate; 
apply the correction fluid; after it 
dries, draw or write over the error. 


Using Transparent Shading Plate 

To darken parts of the drawing, a 
shading plate can be used. The shad- 
ing plate is placed between the stencil 
and the flexible writing plate. The 
stencil is then rubbed over the shad- 
ing plate with a tool known as a bur- 
nisher. The larger the area to be 
shaded, the larger the burnisher point 
that should be used. The shading 
plate should be placed, if possible, so 
the entire shaded area can be covered 
without moving the plate (see illustra- 


tion #2). 


Using the Music Guide 

To duplicate music scores, a spe- 
cial music guide is provided. When 
using the music guide, it is necessary 
to insert a silk sheet immediately be- 
neath the stencil for shading the 
notes. If this is not done, the notes 
will not be solid or they will fall out 
leaving a very unimpressive copy. 
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Using the Lettering Guide 

If lettering guides are available, 
they are more satisfactory than hand 
lettering. The best way to use the 
lettering guide on the stencil is to 
place it firmly against the T-square 
so the letters will not be slanted (see 
illustration #3). It is necessary to 
use the proper size styli in the letter- 
ing guides. 


Drawing or Writing On a Stencil 

The beginner should start with 
what is called the loop-point stylus. 
This stylus is called loop-point be- 
cause of the design of its point. It 
is the easiest stylus to use, and, there- 
fore, should be used in the beginning. 
The purpose of this stylus is to draw 
straight lines or long lines that are 
slightly irregular. If a line curves 
gradually, this stylus can be twisted 
between the fore-finger and the thumb 
in order to keep the point of the loop 
on the Ime being traced. 

The beginner should use the metal 
T-square to aid in drawing lines. The 
flat side of the loop should rest against 
the edge of the T-square. Pull the 
stylus evenly from left to right or 
from top to bottom exerting sufficient 
pressure on the tool to let the light 
shine evenly through the stencil in 








“The best way to use the lettering guide on the stencil is to place 
it firmly against the T-square so the letters will not be slanted.” 


the trail of the stylus. Do not allow 
stylus to turn sideways while draw- 
ing across the stencil. 

When any straight line is drawn 
across the stencil, it should be drawn 
from a scale from one side to the cor- 
responding scale on the other side. 
Fill-in work on the typewriter can 
then be done on the duplicated copy in 
the normal way—without the use of 
the typewriter variable line spacer. 

The stencil should not be cut en- 
tirely through, but cut sufficiently 
through so that all the wax under- 
coating on the stencil has been sep- 
arated to allow the ink to pass through 
freely. The better grade of stencils 
have wax on the back only. Small 
hairlike tissues should remain in the 
path of the stylus to hold the stencil 
together. 

The loop point stylus is too cum- 
bersome to use for sharply curved 
or very irregular lines. Therefore, 
the ball-point stylus should be chosen. 
It, too, is easy to use for detailed 
work. Each of the various styli is 
available in different or de- 
grees of fineness. This was discussed 
at length in “Tools and Materials for 
the Stencil Duplicator.”" 


sizes 


* “Tools and Materials for the Stencil Duplica 
tor,” The Balance Sheet, February 1949, p, 251. 
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Additional Learning 

Simple line drawings on a stencil 
can be built upon and made to ap- 
pear more complicated as more skill 
is acquired in the handling of the 
tools. By practicing seriously, it is 
possible for anyone to reproduce an 
illustration satisfactorily. A draw- 
ing may appear complicated to the be- 
ginner; but, by producing the mere 
outline first and later filling in what- 
ever detail is desired, very pleasing 
and fascinating effects can be ac- 
complished. The beginner will soon 
be fearless in the task he attempts to 
do. Outline drawings are sufficient 
to provoke the idea on a duplicated 
page. However, for the demonstra- 
tion of skill, for the dressing-up of 
the illustration, and for the sheer joy 
of doing a job better, shading effects 
are well worth some attention. Shad- 
ing plates in many designs can be 
purchased. 

Any drawing no matter how com- 
plicated it may be, can be reproduced 
as suggested by selecting the most 
important lines and omitting the de- 
tail or at least a part of the detail. It 
is not necessary, but very fortunate, 
of course, to be an artist to do good 
duplicating illustrations. ; 

To do solid or nearly solid shad- 
ing areas, it is necessary to have silk 
‘sheets of gauze commonly referred 
to as a “silk sheet.” The “silk sheet’ 
is placed directly beneath the stencil. 
With the ball point stylus the stencil 
surface is rubbed in the areas to be 
shaded. The rubbing presses the 
coating from the bottom side of the 
stencil into the “silk sheet,” leaving 
the stencil in a porous condition, It is 
not advisable to make solid shaded 
areas more than about 3/16 of an 
inch wide. 


Correction Of Errors 

In preparing a stencil in any form, 
it should be the intention of the per- 
son cutting the stencil to remove the 
coating as nearly as possible without 
removing the connecting tissues of 
the Yoshino paper, the base of the 
stencil. This necessitates the use of 
something beneath the stencil that 
will receive and hold the wax. The 
“silk sheet” is perhaps the best sub- 
stance for this when using the scope. 
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The cushion sheet is best when type- 
writing. 

Care should be exercised in pulling 
the stencil away from the “silk sheet” 
after the rubbing process in order 
that more of the wax than intended 
does not adhere. After removing the 
“silk sheet” and any original draw- 
ing that was traced, the stencil should 
remain on the scope, so that the reg- 
ularity of the light passing through 
the cut portion can be observed. Any 
irregular places can be touched up by 
replacing the “silk sheet” and re- 
peating the process. 


What Is a Stencil? 

The base of the stencil is a paper 
that was formerly imported to the 
United States. During the war it was 
produced in this country successfully. 
This paper base is known as Yoshino 
Paper. It is rather porous and very 
thin, yet very strong in comparison to 
its weight. It might be said that it is 
a very fine grade of tissue paper. 

The Yoshino paper is dipped in a 
solution and dried. It is dipped in 
such a way that most of the coating 
remains on the underneath side of the 
paper when it dries. Formerly, this 
process was done by hand. Now at 
least one stencil manufacturer is pro- 


(By 


ducing stencils automatically. 
holding many of the cheaper stencils 
to the light it can be seen that the 
solution has run while it was drying. 
Thick and thin layers can be detected 


in the wax. This will cause light 
and dark spots in the duplicated copy 
in either typewriting or art work.) 
If the wax is allowed to dry on the 
top surface of the paper the type- 
writer keys will receive the wax in- 
stead of the cushion sheet and will, 
therefore, become clogged. If the 
wax is allowed to dry too rapidly it 
becomes brittle and the stencil will 
be difficult to write on with tools or 
typewriter. If the wax dries too 
slowly it becomes thick and makes it 
impossible to produce fine, sharp 
lines. 

It is therefore very important to 
have the best stencils possible. Either 
buy the best grade of stencils from 
a reliable company or experiment 
with many brands until a satisfac- 
tory stencil is found. Furthermore, 
special stencils (color, guide lines, 
etc.) are available for special work. 
For fine-line drawing, the distributor 
of mimeograph supplies frequently 
can assist the teacher in making the 
proper choice of materials. 





the meaning 
behind the 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 





MIMEOGRAPH 


Greek derivation 


mime 


graph 


the same to write 








The mimeograph machine is used to reproduce a number of 
copies from a stencil. Each reproduction is an imitation of 
the writing or designs which were placed on the stencil. 
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JOURNALISTIC TECHNIQUES APPLIED 
TO THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


Jean Dugat 
A. C. Jones High School 
Beeville, ‘Texas 


ITH the exception of the re- 
port card, the school newspaper 
probably reaches more homes than 
any other school communication. 
With public interest in the schools at 
a new high, it would be well for the 
paper to “tell the story” of the school 
without undue emphasis on any one 
field and without being merely a pub- 
lic relations mouthpiece for the ad- 
ministration and faculty. 
Assigning the school’s 
graphed newspaper to the business 
teacher because he is familiar with 
typewriters and stencils is no more 
logical than assuming that the Eng- 
lish teacher can successfully direct the 
class play because he knows Shake- 
speare and Shaw. However, in small 
schools the business teacher with no 
formal training or practical experi- 
ence in the field of journalism may 
find himself faced with the news- 
paper sponsorship; and, because of 
his unfamiliarity with the task, may 
find this extra-curricular duty en- 
croaching on time that should be de- 
voted to his regular subject assign- 
ment. 


mimeo- 
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Except for a few comments, this 
article is not concerned with the 
mechanics of writing or the contents 
of the paper; but, it does give a few 
suggestions which the author has 
found valuable in organizing the 
work schedule of her staff and in 
publishing a bi-weekly mimeographed 
paper of approximately twenty pages. 


Content 


Sports events, class and club elec- 
tions, concerts, school parties and 
dances—all good news sources—must 
not crowd out the classroom news. 
Assign each staff member a depart- 
ment or a teacher for his news beat 
and expect him’ to turn in a story 
each week. Many stories will not get 
in print, but the staff will know what 
is going on in every class. Before 
the paper is published, most readers 
know who made the winning points 
in the last ball game, but good class- 
room coverage will tell them about 
the new chemistry lab equipment, the 
shorthand class’s current rate of dic- 
tation, the ag boys’ new project, who 
has the best bug collection in biology, 
or who made an outstanding report in 
history class. 

One word about a gossip column— 
Don’t! Beginning staffers often visu- 
alize the school newspaper as a few 
stories accompanied by a lively 
column of gossip, hints, and insinua- 
tions. Certainly such a column does 


not lack for readers. However, it 
offers no good newswriting experi- 
ence; it often injures feelings; and, 
in some states, it leaves the staff open 
to libel suits. 

The beginning adviser and staff. 
will find a number of useful data in 
the mimeograph production booklets 
published by the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany of Chicago and the Gestetner 
Duplicator Corporation of Yonkers, 
New York. These booklets are usu- 
ally available from the companies’ 
representatives in the school vicinity. 


Staff 


Methods of selecting the staff vary, 
but a printed list of definite duties for 
each staff position will be a help. Give 
a list to each staff member and keep 
a list for ready reference. Sugges- 
tions for the assignment of duties 
may be found in several high school 
journalism textbooks such as those 
by Reddick and Spears listed in the 
bibliography that concludes this ar- 
ticle. Additional duties applicable to 
the mimeographed paper will be evi- 
dent throughout the article. 

‘In addition to the duty list, sev- 
eral other mimeographed forms make 
the staff’s work easier and more pro- 
fessional. These forms may be pre- 
pared by the adviser or competent 
staff members once the group have 
discovered the procedures best suited 
to their situation. A description of 
the forms follows: 


Style Sheet 


Many good journalism texts (see 
Mott or Reddick) suggest model 
style sheets which can be adapted to 
the individual school. As most of 
these are limited to rules concerning 
punctuation, capitalization, abbrevia- 
tions, et cetera, students will find the 
style sheet a much better reference 
if it is expanded to include the fol- 
lowing: rules for preparation of 
copy, copyreading and proofreading 
marks, rules for typing a story in 
the assigned column width, steps in 
justifying a story (marking the typed 
copy so that the right-hand margin 
will be even on the stencil), instruc- 
tions for making up a dummy page, 
steps in typing a story on the stencil, 
and samples of a story as it would 
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appear after copyreading, typing in 
column, justifying, and typing on 
stencil. 

A selected vocabulary of press jar- 
gon included in the style sheet will 
give the high school journalist a sense 
of accomplishment as he learns the 
lingo of the newspaper world. A\l- 
though preparation of a style sheet is 
time-consuming, a pamphlet with 
these added features is a great time- 
saver and a fine reference once it is 
assembled. 


Headline Schedule 

EXAMPLE: “33-4, 2, 28” written 
by the copy editor at the top of a 
story indicates to the copyreader that 
he is to write a two-line head with a 
maximum count of twenty-eight 
spaces per line. When the head with 
that notation reaches the art depart- 
ment, the artist knows he will use 
Lettering Guide #3 for the capitals 
and #4 for the lower case letters. 

If the staff owns a variety of plas- 
tic lettering guides, preparation of a 
headline schedule “may take some 
time, but this is time well spent. To 
prepare the schedule, divide a stencil 
into seven columns with the follow- 
ing headings: lettering guide num- 
ber, lines on stencil, name and size 
of guide, one-column count, two- 
column count, three-column count, 
and half page count. For the letter- 
ing guide number, the manufacturer’s 
number may be listed, but using nail 
polish to number each guide consec- 
utively may be more helpful. The 
second column indicates how many 
lines on the stencil will be needed for 
that size letter. The third column, 
approximately three inches wide, pro- 
vides enough space to draw some of 
the letters below the typed name and 
size. To determine the numbers that 
go in the four column-count spaces, 
the compiler of the schedule will need 
to draw letters to extend the width of 
the column and then count them ac- 
cording to any textbook’s rules for 
strict-count heads. 

Additional data should be included 
in the headline schedule pamphlet : list 
of “counts” for each letter and figure, 
rules for writing heads, explanation 
and sample of strict-count heads, and 
an explanation of the paper’s instruc- 
tions to headline writers and artists. 
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Assignment Sheet 


The assignment sheet developed by 
the author’s staff serves other pur- 
poses besides just telling who will 
write which story. This form is 
mimeographed sideways on legal size 
paper and includes the following col- 
umns: page number, story assign- 
ment, date due, reporter, copyread, 
write head, type in column, justify, 
make up, type on stencil, proofread, 
and art-head. 

The editor fills in the story, date, 
and reporter columns and puts the 
sheets on the bulletin board. Others 
knowing additional stories add them 
to the list. Once the story is turned 
in, each person initials the proper 
space when he has handled the story 
at any stage on its way to the printer. 
After the story has been pinned to 
the page dummy, the associate editor 
indicates in the first column the num- 
ber of the dummy sheet. A glance 
at the assignment sheet tells a staff 
member how far a story has prog- 
ressed and who was responsible for 
each step. Labeled folders in a 
cabinet drawer or on a shelf; used 
only for the current issue’s material 
will help in speeding the work and 
preventing loss of a story. 


Printing Schedule 


The printing schedule is similar 
to the assignment sheet except that 
it is concerned with pages instead of 
individual stories. Here the columns 
are headed: dummy number, color, 
made up, ready to run, run, printer, 
subject, story, cut, art, and head. 
After the make-up editor has com- 
pleted the dummy page, the associate 
editor checks it and fills in the print- 
ing schedule to indicate the dummy 
number and main subject on that 
sheet. A check mark shows that the 
page has passed the make-up stage 
and other check marks in the last 
four columns indicate whether that 
dummy is for the story, cut (photo- 
graph), drawing, or headline. Ob- 
viously, if the finished page is all one 
color, the last four columns are un- 
necessary. 

When the typing and art on the 
stencil are complete, the editor or 
associate editor checks the “ready to 


” 


run” column and gives the stencil 
to the production manager. The 
printer who mimeographs the stencil 
checks the “run” column and initials 
the “printer” column. Keeping these 
two columns up to date is especially 
important if the printers are working 
on multi-colored pages. Failure to 
mark the columns sometimes results 
in one printer’s mimeographing a 
“red” stencil on clean paper instead 
of on the partially printed “black” 
page already run by another printer. 


Make-up Dummy Sheet 


Mimeographed on colored paper so 
they are easy to spot and on legal size 
sheets so there is adequate room for 
any instructions to typists or artists, 
the make-up dummy sheets are used 
when pinning the stories and head- 
lines in their proper positions on the 
page. 

A dummy sheet can be made rather 
quickly to match the three-column 


school newspaper stencils used by 


many staffs. Using one of the school 
paper stencils, draw the same mar- 
gin lines as shown on the stencil. 
The top line should be used for a 
dateline which can be typed in with 
the date and page number blank. The 
second line will always be blank. Just 
outside the margins at the right and 
left of the page and down the center 
of the margins between the first and 
second columns and between the sec- 
ond and third columns, type the line 
numbers from three to sixty-two. 
Down, the center of the stencil, type 
the line numbers from sixty to one. 
When stories are pinned on the page, 
a circle around the line number indi- 
cates to the typist where to start on 
the stencil. If the finished page is to 
be in two colors, use two dummy 
sheets, marking one “5A,blue” and 
the other, “5B,red.” 


Faculty-Student Directory 


Compile a directory of faculty and 
student names with the correct spell- 
ing, being sure to keep straight 
Johnnie and Johnny, Mae and May, 
and other confusing spellings. If 
necessary, consult each student indi- 
vidually when compiling the direc- 
tory. Then be consistent; don’t call 
a boy James in one issue and Jim in 
the next. 
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Morgue 


Not so gruesome as it sounds, the 
morgue is a file of cards containing 
information about students and fac- 
ulty. When a student enrolls, his 
name, parents’ names, and address are 
typed on a card and filed. The card 
remains in the morgue as long as he 
is in school. After each issue of the 
paper is printed, assign students to 
read the paper and bring the morgue 
up to date by entering on the proper 
cards such information as class 
officers, contest winners, and class fa- 
vorite nominees. Besides serving as 
reference for stories on individuals, 
the morgue may be a help to the 
yearbook staff, counselor, or prospec- 
tive employers of students. 


Work Sheets 


If the student is to get a grade for 
his work on the paper or if the news- 
paper work earns points toward some 
honor, the work sheet will be help- 
ful to student and adviser alike. Head- 
ings include: number of inches 
written this issue, total inches to date, 
subject of stories, number turned in 
on time, hours spent on the paper, and 
self-evaluation of work on this issue. 
It also includes spaces to indicate the 
number of stories copyread, typed, 
mimeographed, etc. Spaces to show 
the number of errors in spelling, cap- 
italization, punctuation, and the like 
are of special value if a grade is in- 
volved. 

By using the assignment sheet and 
printing schedule, the student can fill 
out this work sheet to which he clips 
the stories and/or heads he wrote in 
that issue. The work sheet is turned 
in to the adviser who can make nota- 
tions on the stories or the sheet if 
lack of time prevents individual con- 
ferences with each staff member. 


Appearance 


One fault of many mimeographed 
newspapers is that they lack eye ap- 
peal. Especially is this true if all 
the heads are typed; the lines are not 
justified; or all the columns on a 
page fail to end on the same line. 
Justifying the lines gives a neat right- 
hand margin and use of lettering 
guides for headlines adds to the page’s 
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appearance. Use of multi-colored 
pages greatly increases the attractive- 
ness of the paper, but cost of the ink, 


stencils, and extra materials may be,’ 


prohibitive for small schools. Vary- 
ing the column width, double spac- 
ing between paragraphs, and using 
subheads between paragraphs of long 
stories are good practices. Use of 
drawings and photographs improve 
the topography immensely. 

Perhaps more mimeographed pa- 
per staffs would use photographs if 
they were aware of the ease and slight 
cost with which they can be run. The 
mimeograph process does not lend it- 
self too well to the reproduction of 
action or group shots, but the small 
close-ups made annually in many 
schools are fine. 

Paste the small glossy prints on a 
sheet of legal size white paper, about 
a dozen pictures to the page. If 
there is not enough contrast between 
the face and the background, outline 
the face in pencil or ink. Needed 
shading on hair or clothes must also 
be done at this stage as no change in 
the picture may be made later. Send 
the page of photographs to a Stena- 
fax operator with the request that 
they be cut on a stencil. (Mimeo- 
graph supply salesmen or business 
letter offices may be able to furnish 
the name of the nearest Stenafax 
service.) The process takes only a 
few minutes and the charge may be 
less than three dollars for the legal 
size stencil regardless of the number 
of photographs. . 


Once the Stenafax stencil is re- 
turned, an individual picture may be 
cut out and used as an inset in an or- 
dinary stencil. Because the Stenafax 
stencil is of a different texture, it is 


often good to get the remainder of the . 


stencil ready for mimeographing be- 
fore insetting the photograph. 

When the photograph is in place 
and the stencil cement is dry, use 
correction fluid to erase the back- 
ground around the head, being care- 
ful to keep the fluid off the photo- 
graph itself. Then the stencil may 
be mimeographed in the regular man- 
ner. Later the photograph may be 
blotted, cut out of the stencil, and 
filed between sheets of paper for fu- 
ture use. 


Public Relations 


The mimeographed newspaper may 
never be so professional in appear- 
ance as the printed paper, but its story 
content need not be inferior and it 
has some advantages, particularly in 
cost, in many schools. Often it is 
more timely as an alert, enthusiastic 
mimeo staff can get more up-to-the- 
minute news to its readers than can 
many staffs whose papers are printed 
in a local print shop. 

If possible, establish some means 
of recognition for outstanding staff 
members: Quill and Scroll member- 
ship, pins, or press club banquet 
awards. When membership on the 
paper is an honor, everyone profits. 

Send complimentary copies of the 
paper to members-of the board of 
education. If there are extra copies 
of some issues, send them to local 
service clubs and ministers or place 
them in waiting rooms of local dent- 
ists and doctors. If there are extra 
pages after the paper is assembled, 
mail them to parents of students 
whose names appear on the page. 
When the staff are sold on the news- 
paper, the newspaper will “sell” the 
school and the business teacher’s 
“burden” will become a job well 
done. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Two popular high school journalism 
textbooks are DeWitt C. Reddick’s Jour- 
nalism and the School Paper, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, and High- 
School Journalism, written by: Harold 
Spears and C. H. Lawshe and published 
by The Macmillan Company. A fourth 
edition of the Reddick test came off the 
press in the spring of 1958. 


New Survey of Journalism, a College 
Outline Series paperback edited by George 
Mott, is an excellent reference which in- 
cludes a glossary of over five hundred 
newspaper terms. The publisher is Barnes 
& Noble, Inc. 


Three helpful magazines for the high 
school newspaper and yearbook staffs are: 


The School Press Review 

The Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion 

Columbia University 

New York 27, New York 

Scholastic Editor 

The National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Quill and Scroll 

Quill and Scroll Society 

University of Iowa 

Iowa City, lowa 
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—— WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





CLERICAL WORK 





Henry Gunders 


Associate Director,, Management Advisury Services 


Price, Waterhouse & Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Determining Actual Productivity 

Inasmuch as the initial process of 
gathering of data requires merely 
that the employee account for all 
working hours, these initial data may 
contain excessive personal time. The 
purpose of the next step is the de- 
termination of the productivity ac- 
tually attained by employees. This 
may be accomplished by measuring 
the time which will actually elapse 
during the completion of what was 
previously reported by the employee 
to be an hour’s work. 

Let us assume that the daily em- 
ployee time reports showed an hourly 
typing production of 21 average in- 
voices. A group of 21 reasonably 
average orders should then be given 
to the employee, and she should be 
asked to record the time required to 
complete the typing of invoices. As- 
suming that she reports an elapsed 
time of 40 minutes, the actually at- 
tained production is then 31.5 in- 
voices per hour, or half again as 
much as was developed from the 
original data. 

It should be noted that this actual 
attained productivity does not contain 
any allowance for personal time, fa- 
tigue, or unavoidable delay. The total 
allowance for all three factors is 
usually between 10-15 per cent. In 
addition, the actual attained produc- 
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tivity will have to be subjected to 
“leveling.” The purpose of “leveling” 
or, as it is sometimes called, “per- 
formance rating,” is to weight a 
given rate of performance so as to 
reflect its relation to that operator 
whose performance has been decided 
upon as “normal.” For the previously 
cited example, the typist in question 
may be the best in the entire depart- 
ment. It would be unrealistic to ex- 
pect others to equal her production. 
Therefore, the figure of 31.5 invoices 
to be produced per hour will have 
to be lowered in accordance with the 
analyst’s concept of “normal.” De- 
spite continued efforts of the indus- 
trial engineering profession to evolve 
truly scientific procedures it is be- 
lieved that performance rating is still 
essentially subjective in nature. 

The technique of clerical work 
measurement through the use of his- 
torical unit time standards lends it- 
self rather readily to small offices and 
to those situations in large offices 
which require that one employee per- 
form many different tasks each day. 
Further, the standards thus devel- 
oped are easily justified. The main 
disadvantage of this technique is its 
limitation to already existing pro- 
cedures; it cannot be used to deter- 
mine the time requirements of a 
projected procedure. 


MEASUREMENT wu: 


Micro-Motion Film in Setting Standards 

To overcome this limitation, at- 
tempts have been made to develop 
techniques for setting clerical work 
standards on a predetermined basis 
through the use of micro-motion film. 
While this technique is initially quite 
costly and is therefore used chiefly 
by large organizations and certain 
professional firms, it has produced 
results which have rather general 
applicability. 

Micro-motion film time study con 
sists basically of filming operations 
with a special type of motion picture 
camera. The film of the operation to 
be time studied is analyzed, using a 
special time and motion projector. 
This projector permits showing the 
film at various rates of speed. 

The projector also has a clutch 
which may be released to stop the 
film at any point. By means of a 
hand crank, the film can be projected, 
backward or forward, frame by 
frame, or can be stopped at any 
point. The number of frames which 
are projected can be determined 
through the use of a counter which 
is geared to the production mechan- 
ism. A counter reading of 500 
frames (assuming a filming speed 
of 1,000 frames per minute) indi- 
cates, for example, that film equal 
in length to half a minute has passed 
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the projector lens. Any operation or 
part thereof can thus be accurately 
timed by counting the number of 
frames between the start and com- 
pletion of an operation. 

A brief explanation of certain 
terms customarily used in industrial 
time-study and frequently used in 
measuring clerical work may be 
found useful. 

Elements (of an operation). Sub- 
divisions of an operation which can 
be definitely recognized and de- 
scribed. An example is the insertion 
of a ledger card into a bookkeeping 
machine. 

Constant Elements. Those opera- 
tion elements which are generally 
performed in a similar manner, and 
hence should require a similar pe- 
riod of time to complete. An example 


per posting is determined by multi- 
plying the time per keystroke by 63, 
multiplying the time required to in- 
sert the inventory card by two, etc. 
and adding all the products. 

Cyclical Time. The time elapsed 
for one complete performance of a 
given clerical procedure. 

Analysis. The process of determi- 
ning the lengths of time consumed 
by each element of an operation. This 
is done by counting the number of 
film frames through the use of the 
time study projector. A film of sev- 
eral cycles of the operation to be 
studied is usually taken. The detailed 
procedure followed by the operator 
must then be listed, by elements, in 
sequence of occurrence (Exhibit I), 
taking care that quantitative varia- 
tions of each element—e.g. number 





Exhibit 1! 


LIST OF OPERATION ELEMENTS FOR PAYROLL PROCEDURE, AND APPLICABLE 
ACTUAL TIMES AS DERIVED FROM FILM ANALYSIS 











No. of Digits Actual F 
Ober. = and Motor Bar No. of Time in 
No. Description of Operation Stroke Frames* Seconds 
1 Set up to date balances on keyboard: 
ei wie ces sa Gdep cv ae <scdee's 2 7 27 1.7 
(b) Taxes withheld .. OE ES eres eee 5 17 1 
(c) Social security deductions .... 5 17 1 
Bi Is Bi a0 os «bo bia. c'd ans cousin es yvebcet 7 26 1.6 
3 Print cipher proof (automatic) ore bikin ok cane €ee-s 10 6 
4 Insert earnings card ............... Reece a, ee ale 36 2.2 
5 Insert check lel eer 36 2.2 
Oe ee IONUIE, . . ) . s lcdaces Sesecadcocceeese 5 18 1.1 
7 Pn I NN oo ol idee nec dbe ccs dsasveenes 6 20 1.3 
8 Set up overtime earnings .. 5 the eine a<die Mare ers 16 1 
9 Print gross earnings (automatic) ................+-: 10 6 
10 Enter taxes: 
(a) Manipulate rotary taxmeter ................. 39 2.4 
(b) Set up taxes withheld . ...... Crees 4or5 13 s 
(c) Set up social security deduction .... ......... 4 15 9 
11 ner earnings card, write: 
(a) N. Y. State disabilit 3 11 B 
(b) Union dues : Pts Been e's Bd Kak OOS CER EES 3 11 7 
een UN a ns Sk i a aw an Wee. dee ae 3 11 7 
12 Type name (about six keystrokes) .. 5 Ea u.+b. 4 tele atin 20 1.3 
13 Move to numerical keyboard, and strike motor bar .......... 6 4 
14 Print automatically: . 
OR ae ere ee Pers eee 9 6 
pot S| EE OOM. 6). . vecn ts soe. east eee she 9 6 
15 Tabulate carriage (about 15”) ...............0+-00-- 32 2 
16 Print automatically : 
te ce oe UN ey LS, cei chews 10 6 
ee eT eer ere er eer ee 10 6 
Op EMO nas pc ccccncambecsseouses 10 6 
i Et tc kin w wees 50s sb0sccecduerseactens 10 6 
17 Remove check and earnings card ......... 37 2.3 
486 30.1 


Total time for cycle 








* 16 frames equal one second. 


is the single keystroke as performed 
on an electrically controlled keyboard. 

Synthetic Time Formula, The 
process of combining similar elem- 
ents in a procedure in order to arrive 
at a total time required for that 
procedure. For example, it may be 
established that a given procedure 
for posting to a perpetual inventory 
card may involve 63 keystrokes, two 
document insertions, etc. Total time 
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of digits—-are recorded. Several cycles 
of the film are then analyzed by deter- 
mining the number of “frames” which 
have elapsed for each element of the 
operation, and reasons for unusual 
variances are determined and _ re- 
corded. Finally, a table of constant 
elements is developed (Exhibit IT). 


Use of the Elements 


These elements subsequently serve 
as “building blocks” in the estab- 


Exhibit 11 


LIST OF CONSTANTS DERIVED FROM 
ANALYSIS OF FILMS OF PAYROLL PROCEDURE 








Elemental Time In 


Operation Element (No. of Frames)* Seconds 


Pick up from stack and in- 


sert (card or check) .. 36 2.25 
Remove from machine and 

put down (card or check) 

or refile in open ledger 

card tray ...-. sant 37 2.3 
Keystroke (alphabetic or 

numeric keyboard) P 3.5 .22 
Carriage travel (per inch) 2 13 
Manipulation of taxmeter 

(rotary drum type) .. 39 2.44 
Automatic printing ...... 10 .63 








* 16 frames equal one second, 


lishment of additional time standards 
for other tasks performed on the 
same equipment and under similar 
conditions. For example, it is pos- 
sible, using the constant data derived 
from the films, to “build up” standard 
times for other bookkeeping machine 
applications, such as posting to ac- 
counts receivable ledgers. However, 
the use of this technique is limited 
to rather high-volume, repetitive 
clerical tasks, preferably involving 
the use of an office machine. Also, 
the problem remains of determining 
whether the production rate of the 
operator who was filmed represents 
a “normal” pace. 

There is yet another relatively new 
technique of predetermined work 
measurement which has been much 
discussed, and adopted for industrial 
time study in a number of companies. 
A predetermined time standard may 
“a procedure which 
analyzes a manual operation or 
method into the basic motions re- 
quired to perform it and assigns to 
each motion a predetermined time 
standard which is determined by the 
nature of the motion and the condi- 
tions under which it is made.” 
(Methods—Time Measurement, 
Maynard, Stegemerten and Schwab, 
McGraw-Hill, 1948.) 

It is believed that the use of this 
technique in the clerical work meas- 
urement field is limited to high- 
volume tasks, by reason of the minute 
analysis of motions which is neces- 
sary, and which demands a great deal 
of time. In certain cases, formulae 
can be developed for substantially 
similar, recurring tasks, and can save 
a good deal of effort. While the scope 


be defined as 
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of this article precludes a full dis- 
cussion of other uses of predeter- 
mined systems of work measurement, 
these systems provide an excellent, 
highly formalized method for work 
simplification studies, and afford an 
opportunity to apply methods engi- 
neering to office tasks. 

Regardless of the type of technique 
which may be used in developing 
clerical work standards, a system of 
continuous comparison of perform- 
ance with these standards must be 
developed. This is accomplished 
through the use of standard clerical 
hour budgets, which should be de- 
signed to facilitate adjustments 
required by reason of volume 
fluctuations. 

To maintain the usefulness of the 
budget, clerical volume and produc- 
tivity must be constantly reported. 
The amount of effort required in 
such reporting must be kept to a 
minimum. It has been found possible 
to gather the necessary volume data 
with a minimum of effort by select- 
ing a few key activities which have 
been determined to be primarily re- 
sponsible for generating clerical 
work. For example, the number of 
orders received may have a rather 
direct effect on the number of in- 
voices and bills of lading to be typed, 
on accounts receivable ledger post- 
ings, on sales analysis and sales com- 
mission computations, etc. If the past 
relationship of these activities to the 
influx of orders has been fairly con- 
stant, sufficiently accurate inferences 
as to their volume may be drawn 
from merely an incoming order 
count. Another inexpensive method 
of counting volume is afforded by 
counting mechanisms available for 
various types of office machines, or 
by measuring standard documents 
such as punch cards. 

The types of clerical volume and 
productivity reports issued generally 
fall into two categories: 

The first level of reports indicates 
productivity and quality of work of 
individual clerks, and is directed to 
the departmental supervisor. He 
should use this information to take 
immediate action when output falls 
short of expectations. 


The second level is usually di- 
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rected to an executive having line 
responsibility over all clerical em- 
ployees. This type of report shows 
departmental volume and efficiency, 
and serves as a means of appraising 
the effectiveness of supervisors. It is 
also useful in determining what inter- 
departmental transfers may be made. 
Finally, it serves as a continuous 
means for clerical cost control. 





It has often been said that the areas 
of material handling and administra- 
tive practices are the last frontiers 
of substantial increase in produc- 
tivity. As such, the creation of effec- 
tive clerical cost controls represents 
a real challenge to the accounting 
profession. 
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Many thousands of strokes make up this fine design. Many hundreds of apostrophes, struck 


closely together by controlling the carriage horizontally, made u 


most of the crib. The 


background—or paper—on the wall was constructed by means of the "#" sign. This — 
has enormous detail and perspective and took quite a bit of patience. In addition to the 
"“#" sign and apostrophes, the underscore, hyphen, parenthesis, and "O" were used. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 


magazine. 
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Do individual differences in typewriting add or detract from your class 
production? Here is a plan that has worked well for the author. 


Meeting Individual Differences 


In Typewriting I 


F Nba typing students have 

learned the complete keyboard 
and have had initial drilling in skill 
building (most of which is done in 
a closely supervised group situation), 
they are assigned textbook exercises 
to be done on an individual basis. 

This is the moment when individual 
differences start openly to show them- 
selves. Some students finish an exer- 
cise long before others; some take an 
exceptionally long time to finish the 
same exercise. Expecting everyone 
to finish at the same time is wishful 
thinking ; but, as this vain hope inevi- 
tably persists, wasting the time of the 
faster students is all too likely to 
happen. The restless attitude of the 
students who are finished and have 
“nothing to do” soon alerts the teach- 
er to his inadequate planning. Of 
course, the faster students could re- 
do the work for further practice or do 
some other extra work to occupy 
their time; but, faulty though it may 
be, students look upon this assign- 
ment of extra work as a penalty for 
production. 

Another method needs to be em- 
ployed—one that keeps all students 
occupied with practice that is mean- 
ingful and rewarding for them for 
the desired period of time. 


The Plan 


The following plan has been used 
with gratifying success. 


Preparation 

Step OnE—Organize the exercises 
that are found in the textbook into 
problem blocks (in many books the 
exercises are already arranged this 
way. ) 

Step Two—Decide which prob- 


lems all students shall do and which 
are repetitious or desirable for the 
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better students only. In a problem 
block there usually will be from five 
to ten required exercises and from 
one to four extra exercises. 


Step THREE—Duplicate the As- 
signment Sheet. (See illustrations on 
next page showing sheets that have 
actually been used.) I believe that 
the hand-written sheets are better 
than typewritten sheets in one re- 
spect: the small amount of informa- 
tion that is included on the sheet 
would be virtually lost if it were 
typed on a full sheet of paper. Also, 
many office instructions are hand- 
written. 

The assignment sheet shows which 
problems are required, which prob- 
lems are extra, and the terminating 
date for each block of problems. 
With each problem necessary instruc- 
tions such as margins, line spacing, 
anything contrary to the instructions 
in the book, and the like are included. 
As the students become better ac- 
quainted with proper procedures, ele- 
mentary instructions may be omitted 
from the assignment sheet. 


StePr Four—Distribute the assign- 
ment sheets to the students and give 
full explanation and any other in- 
structions that are necessary. Make 
sure that each student knows how this 
plan is to operate. 


O peration 


1. With the first assignment sheet, 
each student should be given a manila 
folder in which all of his work should 
be kept. These folders, with the 
work, should be kept in the typing 
room at all times. 

A student may not do this work 
whenever he pleases. A specific time 
should be set for doing this work. 
Some days the entire period may be 


James R. Feather 
Gettysburg High School 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


given for working on the assign- 
ment; maybe only fifteen or twenty 
minutes may be allowed on other 
days. In the latter case, the rest of 
the period is used to introduce new 
techniques or to practice skill build- 
ing. Attention is also given to the 
use of proper typing techniques and 
work organization, particularly as 
they apply to the assignment block. 

To determine how much total time 
should be given, do these several 
things: consult the textbook for esti- 
mated time for doing each exercise, 
do the problems yourself, and com- 
pute from your findings the estimated 
time needed to do this work. Al- 
ways allow ample extra time beyond 
the estimated rate of production. 

2. As each student finishes an ex- 
ercise, he should raise his hand. The 
teacher has been circulating about the 
room in order to see that the students 
are progressing properly and to give 
aid where needed. Now he swings 
into full action. The teacher goes 
to the student’s desk—checks his pa- 
per (with him)—indicates to him his 
errors —answers any questions — 
places on his Answer Sheet the grade 
for his problem based upon pre-de- 
termined standards. 

The student may now go to the 
next problem. 

If the first problem is a short, easy 
one, nearly all of the students will 
finish at the same time. For this rea- 
son it is suggested that a more diffi- 
cult (at least lengthier) exercise be 
first on the assignment sheet. Some 
slower students may not finish all the 
“required” exercises. For that rea- 
son, exercises of lesser importance 
should be put last on the asignment 
sheet. If the teacher is busy when 
a student finishes, he should go to the 
next problem. So that the students 
do proceed at their best rates, the 
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progress of all students should be 
systematically checked. 

3. On the date indicated on the as- 
signment sheet, the folders are col- 
lected to secure a grading score for 
each student and to make a final spot 
check of the work. For scoring pur- 


poses, transpose (mentally) the 
grades to figures; ie., A=4, B=3, 
C=2, D=1, F=0, uncompleted “re- 
quired” exercises also equal 0. 

In the grade book record only the 
total score for each student; also 
record the total number of ‘“‘required”’ 
exercises that there were. At the end 
of the marking period, in order to get 
a letter grade, total the scores for each 
student and divide by the total num- 
ber of “required” exercises. (e.g.; 
John has a total score of 63 points 
for 21 exercises. That gives him an 
average of 3.0, or a B. Mary has 
21 points for an average of 1.0, or a 
D. Joan has a 49 for a score of 2.3, 
or a C.) 


Conclusion 


Has this plan accomplished the 
original reason for it—to give all 
students, including the better ones, 
rewarding, worthwhile work to be 
done that will keep all students oc- 


cupied thus reducing disturbances 
caused by idle students? It ceratinly 
has. 


Besides, it has done more. Let us 
list some of the various accomplish- 
ments of this plan: 

1. Keeps al! students occupied. 

2. Eliminates “stacks” of home- 
work papers for the teacher. All 
correcting and grading is done on the 
spot. 

3. Provides extra credit incentive 
for the better students. 

4. Encourages slower students 
who might otherwise get the feeling 
that they are “holding the others 
back.” 

5. Promotes individual effort at 
student’s personal rate. 

6. Allows opportunity for more in- 
dividual attention to be given to each 
student. 

7. Spreads teacher activity over 
full period once the rush of correct- 
ing the first problem is over. 

Seven accomplishments! Is that 
lucky? You will see for yourself 
when you try this plan in your class. 
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By taking a little at a time, you can be sure that your students 
can assimilate the new work and you overcome their tendency 


to become discouraged. 


AST month’s article* suggested an 

over-all approach to the teaching 
of the subject. The current article 
concerns itself specifically with the 
question of attracting the students in 
such a way as to make their stay in 
the bookkeeping class both profitable 
and enjoyable. 


1. Personal Experiences 

Relate the work to pupil experi- 
ences. When the students feel a sense 
of identification with what is going 
on in the classroom, they conclude 
that your bookkeeping and their life 
experiences are mutually related, and 
a feeling of that kind makes them 
favorably disposed toward learning 
the subject. 


*“Basic Principles Peculiar to the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping.” Ji. Bus. Ed., Nov. 1958, p. 67. 
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When teaching the first lesson on 
the balance sheet, it is just as easy to 
have the students draw up balance 
sheets of their own assets, liabilities, 
and capital as of anyone remote to 
them, yet it is far more effective. 
Similarly, when teaching social se- 
curity and withholding taxes, stu- 
dents can recount their personal ex- 
periences with take-home pay for 
summer employment or for work 
after school hours. These two illus- 
trations are indicative of the many in 
which pupil experiences can be uti- 


_lized in the teaching of bookkeeping. 


2. Problem Situations 


Present new work in terms of 
problem situations.. Instead of an- 


nouncing the topic, present a prob- 





lem faced by the businessman, which 
the class is to join in solving. The 
need for the new work is thus made 
evident. Moreover, as a result of 
student interest, the members of the 
class join in suggesting a modification 
of their existing bookkeeping system 
to eliminate the felt difficulty and thus 
accommodate the new bookkeeping 
needs. 

For example, to teach the sales in- 
come account, present the situation in 
which the students are selling goods to 
a customer, but are in no position to 
figure out the cost and the profit ele- 


ments each time a sale is made. Yet 
a record has to be kept. In teaching 
accounts receivable, confront the 


class with the situation in which “‘one 
of your very good customers comes 
into your store, makes her purchase, 
and—as she is about to pay—dis- 
covers that her wallet is gone; what 
would you do?” 
When _ teaching 
counts, bring to class a bulky ledger, 
get the students to see the relation- 
ship between each sale and the ledger, 
between each ledger account and the 
trial balance, and get them to state 
that their problem is to reduce the 
size of the ledger. With the prob- 
lem formulated, the students them- 
selves can suggest that all customers’ 
accounts be removed from the ledger 
and placed into a second ledger. 
Once this suggestion emanates from 
them, the concept of a controlling ac- 
count can be established and practice 


controlling ac- 


is made inviting. 


3. Simplicity 


Reduce each topic to its simplest 
terms. To establish concepts and 
skills properly, you should avoid ex- 
traneous difficulties. Many students 
are assigned to bookkeeping because 
they are weak in mathematics. They 
probably dislike mathematics. Conse- 
quently, avoid the mathematical 
aspects of the topic until they have 
mastered the bookkeeping-entry 
aspects. You will not win the stu- 
dents over to entry making by means 
of an introduction through arithmetic. 
On the other hand, you may get them 
to realize the need for a knowledge 
of the computative phases once they 
have mastered the recordative phases. 
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The same line of reasoning applies 
to the language employed. Involved 
language serves as a semantic aber- 
ration that impedes comprehension of 
bookkeeping concepts. To have your 
students continue in the race, your 
language has to be simple, so that the 
classroom experience is one of learn- 
ing bookkeeping rather than one of 
working one’s way through the maze 
of language. To do otherwise, means 
to incur the risk of having several 
students fall by the roadside regu- 
larly, with the ultimate result that no 
one is left in the race. 


4. Pupil Participation 

Get your students into the act. 
They can contribute much to the 
progress of the lesson if you but give 
them the opportunity. Of administra- 
tive duties such as checking attend- 
ance, distributing and collecting pa- 
pers and supplies, and placing work 
on the boards there is no question. 
More important, they can be called 
upon to answer questions, to give 
demonstrations, and to conduct 
dramatizations. Encourage them to 
ask questions of one another, and 
call on them to answer each other’s 
questions. 

Have a relaxed atmosphere in the 
classroom, so that students feel free 
to relate their personal experiences ; 
refer to these experiences at. oppor- 
tune times. Students thus see that 
you remember the events of their 
lives, and that you consider them 
sufficiently important to refer to them. 
When they get to feel that this is 
their class rather than yours, when 
the classwork becomes an integral 
part of their lives, their learning of 
bookkeeping is assured. 


5. Variety 

Include a variety of activities in 
each lesson. Let us be realistic: the 
act of conscious learning imposes a 
strain on many individuals. You can 
ease the burden through the injection 
of a note of novelty into the work. 
Arousing students to the point where 
they want to participate actively in 
the work of the period is one way 
of avoiding monotony and sustaining 
interest. 

The deliberate blending of theory 
and practice, providing for both oral 
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and written work, and combining of 
work at the boards with that at the 
seats serve to vary the content of the 
lesson and the conduct of the period. 
In addition, you can have recourse to 
dramatization, to the showing of a 
film, to a socialized recitation, and to 
educational games. 

Have the students suggest specific 
test questions and reviews for them. 
All of these devices will retain their 
interest. The fact that they consti- 
tute a captive audience is no assur- 
ance that their minds are focused on 
the work. The injecting of variety 
into your daily classroom perform- 
ance keeps them attentive, hence re- 
ceptive to learning. 


6. Student Difficulties 

Show an interest in the students 
and their difficulties. Show this in- 
terest very early in the term. Try 
to arrange for special tutoring by 
classmates before students get poor 
test marks on their records. 

One small obstacle may sometimes 
stand in the way of progress in sev- 
eral units of work. The obstacle 


may be a slight misconception! When 


the difficulty is cleared up, it’s as 
though a veil had been lifted and sub- 
sequent work is unimpaired. 


7. Achievement 

Give your students a feeling of 
success. Young people are largely 
ambivalent. They are aware of their 
inadequacies and—if properly ap- 
pealed to—they wish to learn in or- 
der to remove their inadequacies. On 
the other hand, young people are im- 
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patient and tend to become discour- 
aged very easily. It is therefore ad- 
visable to give recognition to these 
two conflicting tendencies in the 
make-up of your students. 

By taking up a little at a time, you 
can be sure that your students can 
assimilate the new work and you 
overcome their tendency to become 
discouraged. Compliment them on 
their successes, whether these be in 
classwork, in homework, or on a test, 
and proceed to take up a little more 
work painlessly. Congratulate indi- 
vidual students on overcoming earlier 
mistakes. Let them see that you no- 
tice errors—and more important, that 
you are aware of progress. In this 
way, you help students remove their 
inadequacies and prevent them from 
becoming discouraged. 


SUMMARY 
By way of summary, the follow- 
ing prescription should help reach 
the students : 

1. Relate the work to pupil ex- 
periences. 

2. Present new work in terms of 
problem situations. 

3. Reduce each topic to its simplest 
terms. 

4. Get your students into the act. 

. Include a variety of activities in 
each lesson. 

6. Show an interest in your stu- 
dents and their learning prob- 
lems; 

7. Give them a feeling of success. 

With the foregoing as a guide for 

the careful planning of your work, 
the teaching of bookkeeping should 
be a most satisfying experience. 
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For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


How can the young executive be helped 
in improving his managerial techniques? 


William T. Fisher, University of Connecticut, has something interesting 
to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 
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“ . . . businessmen should set 


the standard for mailability.” 





@ Every day business teachers rate work as mailable or 


unmailable, but can they? Should they set the standard 


for mailability? 


ATISA | 
*MAILABLE 
LETTER”? 


Ruth D. Armstrong 
Rothrock High School 


McVeytown, Pennsylvania 


ODAY in many of the business 

subjects such as typing, office 
practice, and transcription, the crite- 
rion for judging work is on the basis 
of mailability. Many textbooks and 
magazine articles written on these 
subjects refer to mailable work and 
the factors to be considered when de- 
ciding whether or not work is mail- 
able. 

But what is a mailable letter? Is 
it a letter that is grammatically flaw- 
less and typographically perfect? Is 
it a letter that is placed anywhere 
on a piece of paper with the only 
concern to have all the words there, 
regardless of punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, spelling, and the other rules of 
good English usage? Or, is a mail- 
able -tetter somewhere between these 
two extremes? 
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Can Teachers Judge? 

Every day business teachers rate 
work as mailable or unmailable, but 
can they? Is it-their conception of 
mailability that is important and that 
needs to be met? Are they the people 
who will pay the salaries of these 
prospective stenographers and secre- 
taries? If so, they should set the 
standard for mailability. 

But it is an accepted fact that busi- 
ness teachers do not comprise the ma- 
jority of employers for these work- 
ers. Instead, most of the business 
students will be working for the lo- 
cal businessmen. These 
men should set the standard for mail- 
ability. It is their opinion and view- 
point that should be kept in mind as 
to whether work is acceptable or un- 
acceptable. 


business- 


Teachers should avoid limiting 


their conception of businessmen’s 
needs and wishes to those desired by 
a few with whom they have personal 
contacts. Businessmen are not a seg- 
ment of the population with identical 
ideas concerning grammar, place- 
ment, and English usage. Each man 
is an individual who has his own 
beliefs as to how things should be 
done and how letters should be tran- 
scribed. 

An attempt can be made to deter- 
mine what the majority of the busi- 
nessmen prefer and how they would 
like to have their work prepared, but 
business educators need to avoid the 
pitfall of preparing students for just 
the majority. They cannot forget the 
men who have very high standards 
that are equivalent to those of a strict 
grammarian. All students cannot be- 
come proficient enough to meet these 
standards, but the better students 
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who can grasp the more difficult in- 
tricacies of grammar and typing rules 
will be capable of producing work 
that is acceptable to these men. At 
the same time, there are some men 
who have little concern for commas, 
erasures, and placement. The posi- 
tions in their offices can be filled by 
some of the students who find it diffi- 
cult to master the complex 
phases of grammar and typing. 

It is the business teacher’s respon- 
sibility to realize the difference in 
office standards or mailable letter 
standards that exists in offices. It is 
also the teacher’s responsibility to 
prepare each student to fill a posi- 
tion in which the standards are com- 
parable to his ability rather than to 
prepare all students to meet the 
standards set by a few businessmen. 


more 


Businessmen Give Decision 


An attempt was made by the au- 
thor to learn more about what the 
businessmen in the Harrisburg area 
take into consideration when they 
judge letters mailable or unmailable. 
The results of this study can be used 
by business teachers to guide them in 
developing a criterion for rating stu- 
dents’ work as mailable. 

A survey was sent to 80 business- 
men who belong to the Harrisburg 
Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. The question- 
naire consisted of 5 letters containing 
30 factors which concern business 
teachers. In the letter of explana- 
tion which was attached to the ques- 
tionnaire, the businessmen were in- 
structed to circle errors which deemed 
the letter unmailable according to the 
standards in their offices. At the 
bottom of each letter the business- 
men were asked to judge the letter 
either mailable, mailable with correc- 
tions, or mailable after retyping. 

Of the 80 questionnaires sent, 58 
were returned and used in obtaining 
the data for this study. 

The items included in the question- 
naire to which over 50 per cent of 
the businessmen participating in the 
survey objected were: typographical 
error in the body of the letter, mis- 
spelled words, incorrect division of 
a word at the end of a line, strike- 
overs, uneven left margin, incorrect 
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choice of homonyms, failure to type 
possessives correctly, poor erasures, 


open punctuation, and omission of — 


commas after introductory words. 
Less than 10 per cent of these men 


é 


wider than the right, and failure to 
hyphenate compound words. 

When the letter was generally neat 
and attractive in appearance, these 58 
businessmen did not object too fre- 


FACTORS EVALUATED AND FREQUENCY OF MARKINGS 








Number of Per Cent 





Letters of Letters 
Factors Evaluated Marked Marked* 
Typographical error, body of the letter ...............cecececes 57 98.3 
eo 6 slow viac'e vhx.o0s mas SPAMMER YET tee ee 56 96.6 
fucrawen Garvin Of 2 WOTG: .: 5... sc0as veo aheberkacbcces be ees 49 84.5 
NI ets, 00k 55s ood pele bas sdc bans sega edeae tas temas 46 79.3 
RROD MAMIEEG So... aie wks oes Salne's + soc See Ha ee aes eee 45 75.9 
Emooreent anence Ol Homonyimns. ..... 6... 5s ccdeeeests catbwsse ses 44 72.4 
Failure to type possessives correctly .............ccceccecesseeee AL 72.4 
SS a REBEL Stel Oa Ap aR a VIS eae cr care 34 58.6 
CRI ss le NE ae 3 4 via wiv de reek eweNea ee an 33 56.9 
Omission of comma after introductory word .............++.004+ 32 55.2 
Inconsistency in form of punctuation .................0eeeeeeees 28 49.3 
Omission of comma after introductory adverbial eR Sea 24 41.4 
Typographical error, inside address <0... coc cc cece cece 23 39.7 
Failure to capitalize OIE ik wok dine sw ated oo ROMEO OER 22 37.9 
RTO eo ee ee nah aia CR Vga boas 15 25.9 
Omission of comma after introductory infinitive................. 14 24.1 
Pi NIE les ch em Cre ge at ae lise anaes mnie Se 14 24.1 
TAAL OONNN OE MUNNPE ooo ois on oak cee cs adseds suds cca’. 14 24.1 
Independent clauses joined by conjunction, no comma ............. 12 20.7 
ite mabe Wider titan BOLE... aise a's oes os bec ee de oS dc ane 11 19.0 
SE NN MN re ah SCR Ee ei wcwe 9 15.5 
Sem OF MiG CHOU MOUNT c Sk. oaks Se ois buss Sissons excess 8 13.8 
Incorrect expression of street numbers .............2--.000eeceeee 5 8.6 
pm SD ce Ue aS seis Sle be 5 5 8.6 
Modified block style with indented paragraphs................... 5 8.6 
PD MMM RC ras = eae Da am a See paw, | ew ave 2 3.4 
Tiere muperenmenn WVRENEN WEDS WAMPIE |< o.c'6.)kc Seis vu ocacasamibiassoon0s haben 2 3.4 
I me te he PC ee bo aap yam 1 L7 
Modified block style with no paragraph indentations .............. 0 0.0 
Failure to hyphenate compound words ...........eseeeeeeeeeeees 0 0.0 








* To the nearest tenth 


commented on the following factors: 
incorrect expression of street num- 
bers, uneven right margin, modified- 
block style with indented paragraphs, 
high and low placement, left margin 


quently to minor misjudgment in 
placement or choice of letter style. 

The accompanying table gives the 
number of letters marked and the 
percentage for each factor evaluated. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION GRANT 


The Ford Foundation has announced 
appropriations totaling $2,950,000 to 
strengthen and expand the scope of edu- 
cation for leadership in American busi- 
ness and industry. 

Business education will receive . . . 

. a $1,250,000 appropriation designed 
to encourage the application of the social 
sciences and mathematics to business 
problems. Initial grants of $60,000 each 
were made to provide for visiting pro- 
fessorships for social scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and statisticians at the busi- 
ness schools of Indiana and Michigan 
State Universities and the Universities 
of North Carolina, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. The appropriation also pro- 
vides for study fellowship for teachers 
of business and for research on business 
problems by scholars and students out- 
side business schools. 

. $500,000, to finance a one-year math- 
ematics institute for 'eading teachers of 


business administration at the graduate 
level. The participants, under a small 
full-time staff, will make an intensive 
study of the application of modern math- 
ematics and statistics to business educa- 
tion and research, The training institute 
is intended to have a rapid and wide- 
spread effect on business education. 

. $1,200,000 for the following: semi- 
nars for business-school faculty members 
on new developments in business admin- 
istration; preparation and publication of 
reviews of new developments in various 
business fields, for classroom use; a 
three-year program of fellowships to 
permit teachers of business to advance 
their competence in specific fields 
through summer study; and a series of 
small-scale grants to encourage faculty 
members of various business schools to 
engage in research as a means of en- 
riching their teaching capacity. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 


EDUCATION TEACHER ........... 








Roy R. Weedin 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russellville, Arkansas 


“Let us pledge ourselves to develop fully our own 


humair resources . 


that whatever tve do will 


inevitably enrich the lives and broaden the oppor- 
tunity horizon for the boys and girls with whom 


and for whom we work.”’ 


VERHEARD at a business edu- 
cation conference a few years 
ago Was a statement by a person not 
in business education but in “Arts 
and Science.” This gentleman, not 
meaning any disrespect to our spe- 


” 


cialization, made the following state- 
ment: “There is nothing dignified 
and academic about shorthand and 
typewriting.”” He hastened to add that 
he was not belittling shorthand and 
typewriting instruction nor was he 
hinting that such courses had no 
rightful place in high school cur- 
ricula. 

Business teachers concur that 
shorthand and typewriting, and, of 
course, bookkeeping, are strictly pro- 
fessional and vocational in nature. 
But business teachers believe business 
education is an important part of the 
school program taught by profes- 
sional people. What are the signs of 
a professional business teacher, one 
who is assisting in the growing pub- 
lic acceptance of the study of busi- 
ness as a career, a vocation, and a 
profession? 
© The professional business educa- 
tion teacher takes just pride in his 
profession. He is making a direct and 
immediate contribution to the welfare 
of his students. He is giving them 
something better than insurance— 
the means of earning a livelihood. 
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Insurance money is spent ; 
knowledge and skill can never be 
spent. He is not only in demand as 
a teacher, but can command a good 
salary as an office worker. 

There is more professional activity, 
literature, 
professional research, and more con- 
stant improvement in the field of 
business education than in almost any 
other area of education. 
© The professional business educa- 
tion teacher is a competent performer. 
The business teacher is training 
shorthand writers, typists, book- 
keepers, clerks, . and 
general office workers. He does not 
necessarily have to be an expert, but, 
if he is, it is a valuable asset. He 
should be able to “practice what he 
preaches” although some students 
will exceed his own skill. Being able 
to perform at high levels will improve 
his instruction in at least three ways: 

1. He will inspire his students to 
greater accomplishment. 

2. He will be better able to train 
his students to high levels of accom- 
plishment if he has trod the path him- 
self and knows its high points, its 
shortcuts, and its stumbling stones. 

3. He can provide better demon- 
stration—expert demonstration. The 
business teacher has had actual busi- 
ness experience in his specialization 


soon 


more professional more 


receptionists, 


area, and grasps every opportunity 
to refresh this experience as he 
teaches. 

e The professional business educa- 
tion teacher meets certification re- 
quirements: 

1. He has the same general educa- 
tion that is required of teachers in 
other fields. 

2. He has a professional back- 
ground in education and in educa- 
tional psychology. 

3. He has completed minimum re- 
quirements, often more, in the sub- 
ject matter areas in which he teaches. 

4. He has met licensing require- 

ments. 
e The professional business educa- 
tion teacher has desirable personal 
traits. He possesses to a high degree 
the cardinal virtues of honesty and 
integrity. He practices good moral 
behavior. 

He has special attributes peculiar 
to the teaching profession—a sense 
of justice, ingenuity, patience, a high 
energy level, and a sense of loyalty 
to his students. 

He is intellectually competent. He 

is able to observe, analyze, synthesize, 
and to formulate plans on a level 
similar to that of the business execu- 
tive. 
e The professional business educa- 
tion teacher is professional minded. 
He is a joiner, belonging to several 
professional organizations, including 
the National Education Association, 
his state education association, and 
regional business education group. 

He takes part in professional ac- 
tivities—works with his state organi- 
zation, attends conferences, takes part 
on panels, participates in discussion 
groups, attends workshops, and does 
professional research. 

More and more business teachers 





are engaged in graduate work—some- 
times in their specialization, often in 
administrative or guidance programs. 
© The professional business teacher 
is an avid reader of professional lit- 
erature. His reading list probably in- 
cludes Balance Sheet, Business Edu- 
cation World, ‘Business Teacher, and 
Journal of Business Education. He 
studies business education handbooks, 
yearbooks of professional business 
education associations, professional 
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monographs, research bulletins, and 
other professional publications in his 
own field and in general education. 


How Professional Are You? 


What about your professional 
I.Q.? Use the following question- 
naire to determine your rating as a 
professional business education teach- 
er. Check “Yes” or “No.” 


For the Current School Year: 

1, Are you a member of your 
state business education asso- 
ciation? 

. Are you a member of your 
state education association? 

. Are you a member’ of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion? 

. Have you attended at least 
one professional conference, 
convention, seminar, clinic, 
(or plan to during the year) ? 

. Have you subscribed to busi- 
ness education literature, 
(free or through paid sub- 
scription) ? 

. Have you read at least one 
business education article 
within the last few (3-6) 
weeks ? Yes 


Since You Began Your Teaching Career: 

7. Have you completed further 
study in your field of concen- 
tration ? 

. Have you shared any of 
your experiences with other 
teachers through published 
articles or research? 

. Have you tried out in your 
classroom an original idea? 

. Have you conferred with 
businesses in your commun- 
ity or elsewhere to deter- 
mine the kind and extent of 
job opportunities for your 
students and the needs of 
the businesses in which they 
will find employment? 

. Have you made classroom 
use when possible of infor- 
mation gained from profes- 
sional readings? 

. Have you seriously ques- 
tioned your teaching effec- 
tiveness, either informally 
or with the aid of a rating 
list ? 


Yes No 


Yes No 


To score yourself value each affir- 
mative answer one point, then com- 
pare with the following: 

11-12 points = 

8-10 points = Good 

5-7 points = Fair 

34 points = You are _ professionally 
very ill, but you have a 
chance to recover. 


Excellent 


Less than 

3 points = You are _ professionally 
dead, and there is very 
little hope for your re- 


covery. 


levels toward an even more profes- 
sional future, keeping in mind that 
whatever we do will inevitably en- 
rich the lives and broaden the oppor- 
tunity horizon for the boys and girls 
with whom and for whom we work. 


© The professional business educa- 
tion teacher continues a program of 
personal professionalization, Let us 
pledge ourselves to develop fully our 
own human resources, working to- 
gether at state, regional, and national 





typewriter 


mystery 











This typewriter game was originated und copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests, The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter horizontally (the long way), 
space down 9 siiigle spaces from the top, set side margins for a 90-space line and 
begin typing, line by line. Symbols: "5$" means strike "$" five times; "2sp" means 
strike space bar two times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 


1—23sp, 1$ 

2—22sp, 2$, Isp, 1$, 10sp, 1$ 

3—22sp, 3$, Ssp, 1$, Isp, 2$ 

4—23sp, 2S, 8sp, 3$ 

5—23sp, 1$, Isp, 2$, 2sp, 1$ 

6—23sp, 1S, Isp, 1$, 6sp, 2, Isp, 2$ 

7—22sp, 1$, Isp, 1$, 6sp, 2$ 

8—25sp, 1$, Isp, 2$, Isp, 2$ 

9—22sp, 13$ 
10—23sp, 11$, 50sp, 1$ 
11—26sp, 5$, 22sp, 2$, 28sp, 2$ 
12—26sp, 5$, 21sp, 2$, 27sp, 5$ 
13—27sp, 3$, 21sp, 3$, 28sp, 4$ 
14—28sp, 3$, 13sp, 4$, 2sp, 2$, 28sp, 8$ 
15—28sp, 4$, 3sp, 16$, 30sp, 6$ 
16—5sp, 1$, 22sp, 24$, 26sp, 8$ 
17—4sp, 4$, 19sp, 24S, 3sp, 2$, 21sp, 12$ 
18—3sp, 4$, 20sp, 30$, 22sp, 8$ 
19—4sp, 6$, 1ésp, 19S, 2sp, 5$, 5sp, 2$, 16sp, 13$ 
20—2sp, 7$, 15sp, 13$, 10sp, 9$, 3sp, 2$, 17sp, 8$ 
21—12$, 9sp, 3$, 3sp, 6$, 15sp, 2$, 6sp, 2$, 16sp, 15$ 
22—3sp, 5$, 12sp, 1$, 5sp, 5$, 27sp, 1$, 22sp, 2$ 
23—Isp, 10$, 9sp, 1$, 3sp, 3$, 32sp, 1$, 21sp, 2$ 
24—12$, 7sp, 2$, 2sp, 2$, 34sp, 2$, 20sp, 2$, 2sp, 5$ 
25—2sp, 9$, 11sp, 1$, 40sp, 22$ 
26—Isp, 9$, 10sp, 2$, 28sp, 13$ 
27—12$, Tsp, 1$, 16sp, 14$ 
28—S5sp, 2$, 11sp, 1S, 6sp, 11$ 
29—5sp, 2$, 13sp, 5$ 
30—5sp, 2$, 5sp, 8$ 
31—4sp, 8$ 
32—4$ 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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WIDENING 


HORIZONS 


OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Lawrence D. Brennan 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


WRITING DOWN THE 


MONG the inevitabilities of our 

civilization is the sales letter. Not 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor change 
of address stays this tenacious cour- 
ier of bargains from the morning 
mail. Nor is the sales letter quite 
the weed growing apace or the un- 
wanted flower that many of us would 
imply with our disappointed winnow- 
ing of the postal chaff from the postal 
wheat. Few of us can afford not to 
give each sales letter some glancing 
notice. Few of us can resist saving 
many sales letters for more consid- 
ered approval later. And more than 
a few of us respond with enough in- 
quiries and orders to make the sales 
letter our nation’s second mightiest 
advertising medium. 

The widening horizons of business 
writing owe much of their expansion 
to increased usage of sales letters 
during and since World War II. 
Moreover the personality-orientation 
trend of our times has brought the 
vitalization of a sales approach to 
every department of correspondence 
and has burnished the dull surface of 
almost all internal communication 
with sales glamour. Whether he 
will have it or not, every correspond- 
ent is confronted with the task of 
getting sales sunshine into his writ- 
ing. How is it done? Well, if you 
can believe the old-time exhortation, 
“Just be yourself,” “Just write na- 
turally,” “Just get a pen between 
yourself and a sheet of paper,” it is 
all very simple. Unfortunately, as so 
many great writers through the ages 
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MILLION-DOLLAR 
SALES PERSONALITY 


have’ warned, the just-write-naturally 
formula just doesn’t work. 

True, the sales letter must be as 
delightfully natural as the twinkle 
in a salesman’s eye—honest sunshine 
and smiles without gusset, suture, or 
stitch. True, writing which would 
beguile and persuade must be the very 
star-fire of natural self aglow upon 
the letter surface. But, business sta- 
tionery is not Cineramic film, sensi- 
tive in depth and decibel to the field 
of life. The field of life which en- 
compasses the oral sale is one kind 
of thing; the march of alphabet 
across a sheet of bond is something 
else. 

The semanticist would probably tell 
us that the skilled sales letter writer 
is one who has gained control over 
the conditioned reflexes of a potential 
buyer through the manipulation of 
symbols. The oral salesman does ex- 
press his personality naturally and 
directly—did you ever meet a baby 
that didn’t have a million dollar sales 
personality? The sales letter writer, 
however, must contrive a cunning ar- 
ray of stimuli which will quicken re- 
actions of mind and mood in his pros- 
pect and thus carry that prospect 
through the attention-desire-convic- 
tion-action cycle. In other words, he 
must reduce his personality to signal 
spurts which are portable by Post 
Office Act and coherable by reader 
cooperation. 

If you want a lively idea of how 
much magic is needed to get oral 
personality into the cramped space- 


time runway from which a sales letter 
is launched, glance at the table of con- 
tents of a public speaking text some- 
time. What a congeries of unwrit- 
ables constitute oral language: ap- 
pearance and traits of the speaker; 
the complexities of speech with a 
three score tale of vowel, consonant, 
and diphthong—not to mention deft, 
on-target controls of pitch, stress, and 
tone; and, of course, the illimitable 
talk potential of grimace and gesture. 
No wonder dictionaries — even the 
abridged—amust give over some nine 
or ten pages of fine type to strenu- 
ous explanation of phonetic guidance. 
No wonder our language ancestors 
designated writing by their word for 
magic—rune, 

The average man or woman is as 
little equipped “naturally” to capture 
the reflection of personality upon a 
sheet of paper as he is equipped 
“naturally” to fly from Macy’s base- 
ment to the mooring mast atop the 
Empire State Building. When he 
tries without discipline or art, his 
product is a shiftless thing, projecting 
nothing really human let alone per- 
sonable. Yet, good business writing 
should be charming, and conversa- 
tional, and must even sound like the 
person who is doing the writing. How 
then is the trick turned ? 

The cunning mosaic of good sales 
writing is thought and mood felt in 
words—the very words that will con- 
stitute the sales message. “And what 
do you mix your colors with?” the 
great artist was asked. “Brains,” he 
declared. “T mix them’ with 
brains.” Long before the writer 
meets his writing problem he must 
lure words, beloved words, into his 
mind through reading and listening. 
He must delight in these words, mix 
them with mood and thought, bestow 
such love upon them that they wait 
eager to requite that love in faithful 
expression. Then when a writing 
problem comes, busy little artificers of 
the mind set about matching up words 
and feelings in flavor, color, depth, 
texture, edge, and cluster so that a 
manifestation of personality is cast— 
not translated, not reflected—but di- 
rectly cast. Only then do these words 
stream forth as a genuine dimension 
of the writer’s personality. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


for classroom teachers 
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OFFICE MANAGEMENT: AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE WORK OF THE FIRST-LINE 
OFFICE SUPERVISOR... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

Ohio State University 

by ROBERT P. STEINBAUGH 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

This questionnaire study, in which 180 
first-line supervisors participated, disclosed 
that the majority of the respondents started 
their careers as operative employees. Past 
performance, in their opinion, was the most 
important single factor in their advance- 
ment. Although they appear to be unaware 
of their role as teachers, they consider the 
ability to work with others the most im- 
portant qualification for their position. 

Few firms have a formal training pro- 
gram designed to prepare office employees 
for supervisory positions. In general, col- 
lege training is desirable. Individuals pos- 
sessing college training move into super- 
yisory positions in a shorter time and re- 
ceive higher salaries than their high school 
colleagues. 

As a result of this study, certain sug- 
gestions may be made regarding business 
education. Adult education programs should 
be expanded to fulfill the need for super- 
visory training in the office area. Com- 
munity colleges are ideally suited to pro- 
vide such curricula. Secondary schools must 
provide experiences for students to work 
with others, to accept responsibilities, and 
to plan and direct work. 

Business _teacher-training institutions 
must provide adequate offerings in human 
relations, personnel management, and office 
supervisory techniques if their teacher- 
graduates are to serve effectively in the 
dynamic program needed for preparing 
first-line supervisors. 





THE MANAGERIAL PROBLEMS ENCOUN. 
TERED IN THE OPERATION OF SMALL 
RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 

WESTERN COLORADO... 


Ed. D. Study 
Indiana University 
by HAROLD E. BINFORD 
Western State College of Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 

The data obtained were of two major 
types: (a) facts and opinions of 254 man- 
agers of small retail establishments, con- 
cerning the status of retailing, including 
background information, and (b) difficul- 
ties encountered by 50 managers in the 
operation of the retail establishments. The 
first set of data was obtained by question- 
naire; the second, through interview, sup- 
plemented by observation of the establish- 
ments in operation. From the difficulties en- 
countered, the managerial problems were 
deduced. 
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The problems encountered by the man- 
agers of small retail establishments were 
numerous and varied. Faced by managers 
from the time the business was in the plan- 
ning stage until the merchandise was sold 
and the transaction recorded, the problems 
of all retail types were closely related, and 
they fell into the six problem areas of per- 
sonnel, financial management, physical fa- 
cilities, distribution, record keeping, and 
public relations. 

Since many problems had persisted with 
the managers, deficiencies of the manager 
and/or the business must have existed. 
Therefore, seven conclusions with respect 
to these deficiencies were possible: (1) the 
training for management had been inade- 
quate, (2) the managers could do little to 
solve some problems due to a lack of avail- 
able aids, (3) the managers were hampered 
by physical limitations, (4) the managers 
appeared to have mistaken ideas of inde- 
pendence and were unwilling to learn or 
to follow sound business practices, (5) the 
managers were too busy with daily routines 
of business, (6) the managers were not kept 
informed of current business practices, and 
(7) due to the size of the business, the 
managers could do little to solve some prob- 
lems. Educational instiutions can aid in 
solving the managerial problems of small 
retail establishments by offering extended 
present and-enlarged future services. Pos- 
sible areas would be: improved course 
syllabi, specialized courses in small business 
management, short training courses for 
managers, research in small business oper- 
ations, and informational aids presented 
through pamphlets, bulletins, and charts. 


THE CRITICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL BUSINESS 
TEACHERS BASED UPON AN ANALYSIS 
OF CRITICAL INCIDENTS... 


Ph. D. Thesis 
University of Wisconsin 


by ROBERT MANLEY KESSEL 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

That school administrators tend to at- 
tach as much importance to the non-in- 
structional aspects of the business teacher’s 
position as to the instructional duties while 
the teacher appears ‘more concerned with 
his instructional responsibilities is a major 
conclusion of this study of critical inci- 
dents. 

Generally the kinds of problems en- 
countered by business teachers and their 
effectiveness in handling these problems are 
not significantly related to the factors of 
sex, age, salary, preparation, teaching ex- 
perience, and business experience. The crit- 
ical requirements for the effective perform- 
ance of secondary-school business teachers 
are related to a large extent to curriculum 
planning, classroom instructional proced- 
ures, guidance and attention to individual 





differences, and maintaining class control; 
and, to a lesser extent, to assessing and 
reporting student progress, managing equip- 
ment and supplies, extra-class responsibili- 
ties, and relationships with other teachers, 
school administrators, and the community 
at large. 

Through personal interviews with fifty 
secondary-school administrators and fifty 
secondary-school business teachers random- 
ly selected from an area within a fifty-mile 
radius of Madison, Wisconson, “critical in- 
cident” data were obtained. Seventeen crit- 
ical requirements were derived “from an 
analysis of the critical behaviors extracted 
from the critical incidents. 

The total number of critical incidents 
reported by school administrators was 
rather evenly distributed among the fol- 
lowing four areas of business-teacher re- 
sponsibility: (a) curriculum planning and 
instructional procedures, (b) classroom 
management, (c) extra-class responsibili- 
ties, and (d) staff and community rela- 
tionships. Those reported by business 
teachers were concentrated in the first two 
areas. 

Effective incidents reported by school 
administrators were concentrated in the 
last two areas; those reported by the 
teachers were concentrated in the first two 
areas. 

No significant differences were found 
in the distribution of ineffective incidents 
reported by the two observer groups among 
the four areas of business teacher respon- 
sibility. 


A TIME-STUDY OF ACTIVITIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARIES, 
WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
TRAINING OF PROSPECTIVE 
SECRETARIES... 


Ph. D. Dissertation 
Northwestern University 


by ELEANOR CASEBIER 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

Use of the time-study method of job- 
analysis added a third dimension to exist- 
ing knowledge of the nature of secretarial 
activities. When measured on a time scale, 
72 percent of the secretary’s average day 
was taken up with the following ten major 
activities: (1) typing, (2) transcribing 
shorthand notes, (3) taking dictation, (4) 
taking breaks, (5) using the telephone, (6) 
handling the mail, (7) conferring with the 
supervisor, (8) filing and finding, (9) pre- 
paring for the day’s work and for closing, 
and (10) composing and typing letters. 
She spends one third of her time at the 
typewriter. 

In addition to studying the activities per- 
formed and the time spent on them, con- 
sideration was given to the factors that 
cause problems and anxieties for the secre- 


tary. Major ones were: (1) the super- 
visor, (2) working conditions, and (3) 
interruptions. 


As a result of this study, the following 
suggestions are offered for improving the 
preparation of prospective secretaries: (a) 
complete mastery of basic secretarial skills 
—typing, taking dictation, and transcribing 
shorthand notes, (b) mastery of the other 
major activities, and (c) more adequate 
training in office management and _ super- 
vision. 
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OFFICE SUPERVISORS’ PROBLEMS 


A new series of six color motion pic- 
tures has recently been announced by the 
Text-Film Department of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. These films, made in 
collaboration with the National Office Man- 
agement Association are designed to help 
middle-management with problems of hu- 
man relations in the office. Each film pre- 
sents a typical problem involving a super- 
visor and the people he supervises. 

The six to eight-minutes of running time 
for each film dramatically presents a situa- 
tion intended to stimulate group discussion. 
As discussion stimulators, these films will 
probably find valuable application in edu- 
cational institutions as well as in business 
training programs. The summaries of the 
films, as provided by the producers are 
quoted below. To help answer the question 
with which each film ends, a comprehensive 
Discussion Leader’s Manual gives detailed 
suggestions for using the series. If you are 
interested in these films, you may get fur- 
ther information as to preview prints and 
prices from the Text-Film Department, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Follow-Through 


Faced with an important deadline of noon 
to bind and deliver some mimeographed re- 
ports, the office supervisor sets up the job 
with one of his girls and explains the op- 
eration of the new binding machine. Then 
he is unexpectedly called away until after 
noon. Upon his return, he finds that the 
girl has failed to operate the binding ma- 
chine properly, thus missing the deadline. 
He criticizes her and tells her to take a 
copy immediately to his superior’s office. 
She tells him to take it himself, and rushes 
from the office in tears. As he gets ready 
to enter his superior’s office, the films ends 
with the question, “Why did this happen 
to him?” 


How Much Cooperation 


A supervisor tells his clerical group that 
they must type a cost analysis report before 
leaving the office. He expects to complete 
the report and give it to them for typing 
within an hour. Due to an unexpected visit 
by another executive, he is delayed in com- 
pleting the report, and the girls cannot start 
until late in the afternoon. As a result, they 
must work overtime and miss their weekly 
company bowling night. The girls are fur- 
ther incensed because the supervisor leaves 
promptly at five o’clock, He has an impor- 
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tant company meeting to attend, but they 
do not know that. Two weeks later, the 
supervisor needs a girl to work on Satur- 
day. No one will volunteer. When he crit- 
icizes their unwillingness to cooperate, they 
give vent to their pent-up feelings about the 
previous incident. The film ends with the 
question, “What do you think cooperation 
is?” 


The Bright Young Newcomer 


In his welcome talk with a young girl 
just reporting for work, the office manager 
praises her background of training and ex- 
perience, and casually suggests that perhaps 
she can come up soon with some new ideas. 
He then turns the new girl over to Betty, 
a senior girl clerk who is an unofficial 
leader among the clerical staff. Within a 
month, friction develops between the two 
people over a new filing system instituted 
by the new girl. The senior employee asks 
the office manager to pull the reins on the 
new girl. The manager agrees but fails to 
follow through, and two weeks later he gets 
an ultimatum from the senior clerk: either 
she or the new girl goes! The film ends 
with the question, “Why did Betty resist 
the new ideas?” 


In the Middle 


Faced with a slack period, the super- 
visor must let one girl go. Happily, he dis- 
covers that another department temporarily 
needs some experienced help, so he can 
send one of his older employees there 
instead of discharging a new girl. He selects 
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new idea in @ Typing Poster .. . 


of your students. 
convenient technique checklist. 
*%& PRICE: 





CHECK SQUARES ABOVE AND MAIL TO: 
(Don’t forget to send your address) 


Pt ee ee wm ee wm em mm mw mm ee ewww 


A 
C0) TAP TAPNIK, SATELITE MAN, AND HIS TYPING TECHNIQUES 
% Emphasizes 13 fundamental typing techniques. 
% A Large Poster, almost 30 x 40 inches, printed in black with brilliant red to attract the attention 
% For use as a reguiar teaching aid! Post in front of your class throughout the year for use as a 
% Provides aa ee right touch of HUMOR! 


Also available, Cartoon Sketches for your bulletin boards .. . 

C TYPING DO'S AND DUDS. 6 posters 

% Printed in black with brilliant red to attract student attention to 
your bulletin boards. 

* neneat faulty techniques and correct habits with a touch of 


% A humorous verse is printed on each poster to further emphasize 
the desired typing habit, 
% Titles include: Punchy Paul, Glamor Girl, Dreamy Dora, Slap ‘Em 
Down Sue, Peepin Tom, M 
% PRICE FOR COMPLETE SET: $1.00. 
POSTER 
58 Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire 


the girl and tells her, but she strongly dis- 
likes working in the other department, and 
resents making this sacrifice to help a new 
girl. The supervisor first reasons with her, 
then finally orders her to comply. Later, she 
complains to others and becomes so worked 
up that she goes storming into the top boss’ 
office to present a one-sided version of the 
affair. The boss is upset and asks the 
supervisor for an explanation. The super- 
visor realizes that he is in the middle, 
caught between the angry girl and his crit- 
ical boss, between antagonizing a superior 
or losing the girl. The film ends with the 
question, “What is a guy supposed to do?” 


Promotion By-Pass 


Candidates for promotion to a senior 
clerical job narrow down to two men. One, 
in the department for fifteen years, is ex- 
tremely competent but has always kept 
pretty much to himself. The other, a college 
graduate who joined the company two and 
a half years ago, has learned fast and has 
a knack for getting along with others, The 
younger man gets the promotion. The next 
day Mr. Robins, the boss, calls the older 
employee into his office and tells him the 
disappointing news, trying to get his under- 
standing acceptance of the decision. Instead, 
the older employee decides to quit. The film 
ends with the question, “What did Robins 
do wrong?” 


The Grapevine 


A secretary'asks her boss about a rumor 
that the operations of their office will be 
transferred to another city. He is annoyed, 
and asks her not to spread such groundless 
gossip. Two weeks later, after overhearing 
part of a conversation in her boss’ office, 
the secretary erroneously concludes that 
two office workers of long-standing service 
will be replaced by new computing ma- 
chines. In short order, the rumor-mill starts 
grinding, and the two girls, thinking their 
days are numbered, go out seeking jobs 
elsewhere. By the time everyone is aware 
of the misunderstanding, the entire organ- 
ization suffers from confusion and loss of 
efficiency. The film ends with the boss ask- 
ing, “How can you keep rumors from get- 
ting started?” 
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Nationally Known Business Schools 






Ine>-tuTion 


applicant. 


attended. 


When the applicant has graduated from 
a nationally known business school, the 


An employer usually has little to go on, 
in deciding whether or not to hire a job 
He looks at the applicant’s rec- 
ord, and especially the schools he has 


chances will be much better that he’ll get 


the job—a better position, with better pay. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
Keith Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN'S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street. «. Springfield, Illinois 


Prestige and skill go hand in hand with 
attendance at a nationally known busi- 
ness school, and employers everywhere 
realize this. 

Young people and employers alike recog- 
nize the high calibre of the schools listed on 
these pages. 

They know that it pays to attend a busi- 
ness school with a national reputation. 
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DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE oS 


er 5 Aaisvetion, a 
counting, Secretaria! 
Medical’ Civil Service Tetoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


woED, 
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SCHOOL 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle |, Washington 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 


One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office ‘Specialization 


Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Dormitories for Men and Women 





fomenting, ga Administration, Secretarial 
Majors: Medical, Legal, Executive and Advanced. 
Fall and Spring Terms, Day and 


Co-educational. 
Evening Session 


Cotalegne on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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S PENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIC 





HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business “University, -. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 





BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Ray Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T. Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
¢ MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 
2-Yr. Coavere, -_ Secretarial .-~ Profes- 
Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Bivd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 





HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 18638 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING ¢ 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL. 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


Phone: ORdway 3-5500 





INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


PehnkelWalkter 


OURS. E SS ee on @ @ aco 3 
" stondord and Spocietized Courses _— 
INETH SHUMAKER, President 
1122 5. W. Stark $t., Portland 5 , Oregon 












CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
Protessionalized Te Techaical 
Human Relations Training 


Sperteaburg, S. C. 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 





The Newest Old School in the Northwest 





Completely new premises—light, heating, 
ventilation, classrooms, desks, chairs, 
typewriters (electric), et al. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 


Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
C. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


wy 


Ss. 'e Accounting; B. S Lage. Business Administra- 
x B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 

Terminal coarses. 


5 Se ene 








BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Secretarial and Business Administration Courses 
60th Year 
Dr. H. J, Bolen, President 








Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigen 
M. E. DAVENPORT, Presideat 
More Than 200,000 Students Have 
Attended the Davenport Schools 
Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 





” Onbestete_— 


BUSINESS COLLECE 





Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for Catalog 
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UNIVERSITY 





Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretaria| Courses 


A. C. Hermann, President 





JACKSON BUSINESS 


229 S. Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houstoa, Texas 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 








S/NESS 
LLEGE 





FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 


AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 





Commission for 
Harry G. Green, President 
@ PLATT COLLEGE 


Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Business Schools 
Felix at Eighth 
etarial and Reporting 


Complete Business Education. Coed. 
OF COMMERCE 
Since 1894 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Courses 



















East Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 






Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church 









ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 





Training Secretaries 
Accredited by the A 
Commission for Business Sc s 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 





KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE se niger yeh eA Mm IR Ee 
ee ae COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
Business Education for LABORATORY TECHNIQUE Commercial, High School, 
Top Jobs Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 1.8.M, and Stenotype Courses 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Tenth and Pacific Avenue nes a “ ng Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 24 S. Seventh St.. Minneapolis, Minnesota 35th year 
KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE Forty Years' Experience ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1863 


One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, ( a Mn Administration, Sales, 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered the Board of Regents of the 
oe Univer of the State of New York 
Rochester 4, New Verk 


172 Clinton Avenue South, 











LDS BUSINESS COLLEGE 





ment, 









ACBS approved. Accounting and Secre- 
tarial courses. Excellent machines depart- 


Emphasis on Needs of the Individual 
70 North Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 





ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Aceounti: a Adalaistra- 
tee, ~~~ EB ‘Secretarial, Seoretarial 


and Executive pm tn edd i ay A: jealer 
py —— a dy and Stonogranhy. Aine Shert- 
sive in C.P.A. Coaching, La] 
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hand, Comptometer 
319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, liinels 


Ask for Bulletin A 
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COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohifts, President 








LIPPERT BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Plainview, Texas 
81742 Broadway 
Box 665 










Court Reporting, Stenograph Machine, 
Medical Secretarial, Legal Secretarial, 





cial Subjects. 
Roy J. Lippert, President 





pealest onniaes, 


Accounting, , Bookkeopt ng, General Office 


NORTON 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
"Finest in the Ark-La-Tex" 
Catalog on Request 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
720 Travis Street Shreveport, Louisiana 








RUTHERFORD-METROPOLITAN 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Established 1887 
All Souter Business Courses and 
1.B.M. Data Processing Machines 
Branch Schools in Fort Worth, Midland, 
Odessa, and Tyler, Texas 
2020 Main Street Dallas, Texas 
Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYE Col. of Sec'y Training 


Acct, and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. or Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 











MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


. One of Wisconsin's Lead 
Secretarial Schools Since 1856 
Serving Madison for Over 100 Years 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 





ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Business and 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


Since 1865 Young Men and Women 


destined for leadership in business affairs have 
confidently prepared for their careers at 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


in Ol! Capital of the World 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okichome 
E. A. Guise, President 


Write for details 











MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
of Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Yecretarial, 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Send for free Catalogue 








PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 


Columbus, Georgia 








Marguerite Brumley, Director 









BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by & ee Board of Kegents 
nd Year 


UTICA “SCHOOL OF 


COMMERCE 


BANK PLACE UTICA, WN. Y. 
William S$, Risinger, President 
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“Every business, large or small, needs a 
truth squad,” according to Don Campbell, 
director of public relations, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. You may buy It’s 
Good Business to Explain Your Business, 
a booklet, for twenty-five cents from the 
business relations department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


w 


A new three-color folder entitled, The 
New Concept in Modern Data-Processing, 
has been released by Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation, 

A quick summary of the components and 
values of the Univac File-Computer Sys- 
tem, Model 1, the folder contains a de- 
scription in non-technical terms of the in- 
stantaneous random access feature as it 
applies to typical business applications. 
These may include inventory control, sales 
analysis, billing, payroll, cost control, labor 
distribution, production control and other 
data processing applications. 

The eight pages enumerate specific stor- 
age (internal memory) capacities, and give 
the average rates of speed in the perform- 
ance of each arithmetical process. Addition 
and subtraction, for example, are given as 
66,000 per minute. Speeds for multiplica- 
tion, division, and alpha-numerical com- 
parison are also listed. 

Use of the system, either for on-line or 
off-line, is described along with specifics of 
speeds, capacities and operational facts cov- 
ering the inquiry unit, magnetic tape units, 
the sensing-punching units and the high- 
speed printer. 

Copies of the folder (U1483) are avail- 
able through local offices or by writing 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
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Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, 
New York, has issued a brochure (S-535) 
on its plan for Accounts Payable, using the 
general Records Poster. The brochure de- 
scribes how all Accounts Payable records 
are prepared at one writing, with expense 
distribution as a by-product. 

These advantages of the system are em- 
phasized: Pinpoint control of finance with 
maximum opportunity for management de- 
cisions; good advance knowledge of short 
and long term commitments; current net 
position accurately known, with excellent 
budget control possible; flexibility to in- 
dividual needs. Automatic proof of balances 
is a feature of the plan. 

The brochure summarizes that the Royal 
McBee Accounts Payable Plan reports (a) 
The amount of obligations, (b) To whom 
it is owed, (c) For what it is owed. The 
conclusion is made that such information 
permits management to realize maximum 
net profit. 
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Standardized Accounts Payable forms, 
personalized for individual use, are avail- 
able with the General Records Poster for 
immediate delivery. Specially designed 
forms may be ordered. 
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Attractive bulletin boards have long been 
recognized as a valuable educational device, 
but the cut-out letters needed for these ef- 
fective displays have required hours of 
tedious work. Now cut-out letters made 
from durable colored cardboard are avail- 
able for instant use. 

These cut-out letters come in a variety 
of colors (red, black, green, yellow, blue 
and white). Capital letters (2”) in sets of 
180 letters, numbers and signs; and 13%” 
manuscript style in sets of 240 letters sell 
for $1.00 per set. Easy mounting is done 
by using a reusable adhesive which retails 
for $1.00 per pack. 

Free samples and further information 
can be obtained by writing Mutual Aids, 
Dept. 65, 1946 Hillhurst Avenue, Los An- 
geles 27, California. 
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The booklet Are You Going Into Busi- 
ness? may be bought for 75 cents from 
Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
Prepared under a research grant from 
the Zurn Foundation, it lists 100 repre- 
sentative references for starting or expand- 
ing a small business. 
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You can learn a new method of keeping 
financial records by reading Student 
Financial Management Records, available 
at a price of 25 cents from the Department 
of Family Economics, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. It includes a 
mimeographed instruction form with the 
printed reco { booklet. 
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Directory of Mailing List Houses may 
be obtained by sending 10 cents to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1615 H. Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. This gives the 
names of firms engaged in the preparation 
of such lists. You can also get specific in- 
formation on business by writing a brief 
letter stating your problem with specific 
questions. 
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A Business Service Bulletin, Library 
Reference Sources for Business Use, can 
be secured for 10 cents by writing to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Especially good are its lists 
of government reference publications and 
its list of directories. 


' If you wish information for an inten- 
sive new training program designed in 
Washington to develop technical secretaries 
for scientists and engineers, you can write 
Technical-Engineering-Scientific Training 
for Secretaries, Tests, Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. Leading 
business colleges will offer it with special 
arrangements available for in-service train- 
ing and for secretaries now employed. 
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The latest edition of Free and Inex- 
pensive Learning Materials, published by 
the College can be secured for $1. from 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. Contents have been 
chosen and annotated carefully for content, 
timeliness, readability, and freedom from 
objectionable advertising. 
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You can get Guidelines for Employment 
of Young Workers for 5 cents; Highlights 
on Young Workers Under 18, 10 cents; and 
Your Young Workers, 10 cents—all de- 
veloped by U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Call the Bell Telephone Co. if you want 
to get the rentable, cost-free film For Im- 
mediate Action. This 16 mm., color, sound, 
17-minute film deals with an executive’s 
analysis of his firm’s poor telephone habits 
and his course for remedial action in a 
memo to his boss. 
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NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


? SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


two-fold 





The Linton 
meaning— 
TIME IS FLYING 
A penciled letter from you will give 
more detailed information about the 
most modern, true symbol system of 
shorthand being used in the business 

world today. 


@ LINTON is easy to learn. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
learn. 

@ LINTON is easy to write, and 
easy to transcribe. 

@ LINTON requires less time to 
teach. 

@ LINTON saves 
costs. 


@ LINTON points the way! 
For information write to: 
Linton Publishing Co 
Box 223 
E] Segundo, California 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 














The Bureau of Business Practice in 
Washington advises: “Don’t disagree with 
the boss at all if the difference of opinion 
is of little importance.” 
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The Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare is thinking in terms of taper- 
off retirement for Government employees, 
according to James C. O’Brien, its person- 
nel director. The tentative plan outlined 
to the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees would permit an employee to reduce 
his work load possibly at the age of 62 
and gradually lessen his hours of employ- 
ment for the following five years or until 
age 70. 
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A University of North Carolina’s experi- 
ment with eight- and nine-year-olds re- 
sulted in 60-wam typing speeds and the ab- 
sorption of grammar and reading compre- 
hension along with the typing. 
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Nearly 4 million persons use plastic con- 
tact lenses, according to Contact Lens In- 
formation Center in Feature. 


v 


The far-sighted employer is going to 
have to employ women in ever-increasing 
numbers and in an increasing variety of 
jobs, according to Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell. His problem will be in 
using the available women in the most 
efficient manner possible. Also, employers 
must look to older women—those over 35, 
first ridding himself of the “myths” about 
older women which currently present an 
employment problem of women eager to 
work. 





w 


Out of each hospital dollar, 54 cents is 
spent for “professional services” (nursing, 
operating room, pharmacy and lab); 33 
cents is spent for “general services” 
(kitchen, laundry, maintenance) and 13 
cents goes for administration and other 
expenses, according to the Blue Cross 
Commission, in Feature. Two-thirds of all 
hospital costs today are payroll costs—for 
every 100 patients in a hospital there are 
about twice as many hospital employees. 


yw 


A survey by the National Association of 
Suggestion Systems, among its 1,163 mem- 
bers representing business and government, 
shows that 6,228,386 employees submitted 
1,692,704 suggestions through formalized 
programs in 1957. Of this number, twenty- 
five per cent were adopted and used, with 
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employees receiving a total of $13,956,841 
as a reward, according to October, Office 
Management. 

“ 


Our population is growing so fast, we 
add every month the equivalent of a 
good-sized city, according to Feature. 
There are 4 million babies born in the 
United States each year. Also, there are 
a million and a half new families annually 
—all needing the things that create jobs 
for all the others. 

w 


There are now, altogether, more than 
5,000 individual paper products, according 
to a new Twentieth Century Fund survey. 

v 


Canada, our biggest single customer, 
buys more than one-fourth of all our ex- 
ports. 

v 


20 percent of educable 
in the United States (50 
to 75 IQ) are now enrolled in special 
classes in public schools or in public and 
private institutions. 


Approximately 
retarded children 


v 


One out of every four persons in the 
United States will attend school or college 
in 1958-59. Total enrollment will be about 
45 million. 

yw 


Last year about 9 million adults in the 
United States enrolled in and attended a 
series of adult education classes or group 
meetings, organized for educational pur- 
poses. 


vw 


About 1,200 persons in the Washington, 
D. C., area signed up last spring for a 
54-week shorthand course, taught by tele- 
vision each Saturday morning at 7:15. 


a 


The United States Office of Education 
expects public and private school enroll- 
ment in kindergarten through grade 8 to 
increase by more than a million this year. 
High school enrollments are expected to 
increase by almost half a million. 


ww 


Colleges and universities will show about 
173,000 more students enrolled this aca- 
demic year—3,623,000 this year, 3,450,000 
last year. 


w 


More than 600 teachers from the United 
States and 42 other countries are taking 
part in the 1958-59 teacher exchange pro- 
gram. With this year’s exchange, nearly 
5,000 teachers from the United States and 
64 other countries will have participated 
in the program, now in its 13th year. 
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The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual” type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... . 
all-metal base . . . hardwood top . . . takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports, Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models 
Thank you. 
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have you heard ? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 











Miss Gillespie Named 
CPS Institute Member 

Mary Gillespie, Professor and Head 
of the Secretarial Science Department 
at the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Canada, has just been 
appointed Associate Member of the In- 
stitute for Certifying Secretaries. This 
was announced by the Institute’s Dean, 
George A. Wagoner of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The Institute, a department of The 
National Secretaries Association (Inter- 
national), is composed of leaders from 
business, education and the secretarial 
field. Their duties include supervising 
and developing the annual CPS—Certi- 
fied Professional Secretary-examination. 
Miss Gillespie will serve on the Insti- 
tute in a consulting capacity to assist in 
the promotion of CPS in Canada and the 
preparation of the Canadian version of 
the test. Aimed at giving secretarial 
work professional status, the examina- 
tion covers skills, techniques and knowl- 
edge of six phases of secretarial work. 
It is held in selected colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Sponsored by The National Secre- 
taries Association, the first CPS exami- 
nation was given in the United States 
in 1951. In 1957 it was extended to 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico and in 1958 
opened to Canadian secretaries. The Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario was selected 
as Canada’s first CPS test center and 
Miss Gillespie was Test Administrator. 

Prior to her appointment to the Insti- 
tute, Professor Gillespie worked with the 


London, Ontario, chapter of The Na- 
tional Secretaries Association in its 
organization of a study program. She 
was instrumental in arranging for the 
1957 CPS “pilot” test in London, On- 
tario, which resulted in the extension of 
the examination to Canada. 


Remington Rand Contest Winners 
Visit New York City 


Six young ladies from overseas who 
were chosen the top secretaries in their 
countries got their prizes a few weeks 
ago—a whirlwind visit to New York 
City. 

The winners, each named “Miss Inter- 
national Secretary”, came from Brazil, 
Argentina, Venezuela, England, France 
and Germany. They were chosen for 
their secretarial abilities, charm and ap- 
titude. They are guests of Remington 
Rand International Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, sponsors of the con- 
test. 

During their one-week stay in Man- 
hatten the visitors received a luncheon in 
their honor at the United Nations, met 
with City Hall officials, held a reception 
at the Overseas Press Club, appeared 
on the “Jack Paar” network television 
program, and toured Remington Rand 
headquarters office where they were en- 
tertained by secretaries in the Inter- 
national Division. 

The group was welcomed on behalf 
of all American secretaries by Mrs. 
Genevieve Bell, of Portland, Oregon, 
selected “U. S. Secretary of the Year” 
by the National Secretaries Association. 





APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 





\ 


Ray Arensman, former Professor of 
Business Education at Indiana Univer- 


sity, has been named Professor and 
Head of the Department of Business 
Administration and Economics at Ev- 
ansville College, Evansville, Indiana. 


Milton S. Briggs has been named 
Professor and Head of the Department 
of Business Administration at New Bed- 
ford Institute of Technology, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


Dorothy Carew, a former teacher in 
the Western High School, Baltimore, 
has been made vice principal of Southern 
High School in that city. 


Lowell Chapman has resigned his 
teaching position at Northern [Illinois 
University and has joined the teaching 
staff of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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Mary Anna Culkin, formerly on the 
teaching staff at Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, is now teaching at the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Richard Dandeneau, formerly on the 
Business Writing Staff at the University 
of Illinois, is now Assistant Professor of 
Business Writing at Southern Illinois 
University. 


James W. DeLong has been made as- 
sociate professor of business education 
at the University of Miami, Coral Ga- 
bles, Florida. Before going to the Uni- 
versity of Miami he was supervisor of 
business education in the Evansville, 
Indiana public schools. 


Richard C. Gerfen, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and John Ball, Miami University, 
have been working as consultants with 


the National Project for Agricultural 
Communication whose offices are at East 
Lansing, Michigan. NPAC is develop- 
ing a written communications program 
for training agricultural editors and 
writers who will in turn set up similar 
training units in their home states. 


John Gradoni, for the past four years 
on the educational staff of General Mo- 
tors Institute, has been made Assistant 
Professor of Business Education at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. 


Mrs. Lucile Holis, a teacher in the 
Muncie (Indiana) Central High School 
since 1955, has been made Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Education of Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


M. Patricia Houtz, formerly a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at Hanover 
Park (New Jersey) Regional High 
School, is now on the teaching staff at 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Joseph Jackson has been made Assist- 
ant Professor of Business Education at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


John H. Linn, former Co-ordinator of 
Distributive Education at Pasadena, 
California, is now Associate Professor 
of Business at San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California. 


Edward Liston has joined the teach- 
ing staff at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Mrs. Frances Loveland has returned 
to Rochester Business Institute, where 
she taught for five years before going to 
Rochester (New York) High School as 
a substitute teacher. 


Walter Mansley has retired as head of 
the business- and distributive-education 
department at Lincoln High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and _ has 
been succeeded by Sydney Weiss. 


Ruth Moyer, University of Nebraska, 
is now teaching at Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins. 


Fran McCreery has been named Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education in 
the Division of Vocational Education of 
Pasadena City Schools. He is the former 
State Director of Distributive Educa- 
tion for the Missouri Department of 
Education. 


Patricia A. Mink has been made Su- 
pervisor of Business and Distributive 
Education for Illinois. Before accepting 
this position, she was distributive educa- 
tion coordinator of Lanphier and Spring- 
field High Schools in Springfield, IIli- 
nois. 


Karl G. Pearson, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Business Administration at Up- 
sala College, East Orange, New Jersey, 
since 1948, has accepted a similar posi- 
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tion at Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, effective next September. 


Robert P. Shay, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business, Economics and So- 
ciology at the University of Maine, 
Orono, has been made Director of the 
new school of Business Administration 
at that University. 


George L. Schuricht, formerly faculty 
advisor in charge of business and dis- 
tributive education in the Milwaukee 
Vocational and Adult Schools and the 
Milwaukee Institute of Technology, has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin 
Association for Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


E. Duncan Hyde, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Baltimore, Maryland, 
has announced the appointment of two 
department heads in the city’s schools: 
Ruth Corbett at Forest Park High 
School and Mrs. Mary E. Tronsue at 
Edmondson High School. 


James H. March has been made Di- 
rector of the Commerce Division of the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee 
and Donald G. Leesburg has been named 
Assistant Director. Both men have been 
members of the University of Milwau- 
kee faculty for a number of years. 


Sidney Brinkman, Donald Christenson, 
and Leo A. Poland have been appointed 
to the staff of the College of Business 
Administration and Industry at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita. 


Stephen J. Turille, Dean of Commerce 
at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michi- 
gan, has announced the appointment of 
Eleanor Maliche, Lysle Benjamen and 
Dorothy C. Thick to the staff of the 
School of Commerce. Dr. Maliche has 
been made Assistant Professor of Busi- 
ness and Secretarial Science; Mr. Benja- 
men has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration and 
Finance; and Miss Thick has been made 
instructor in Business Administration 
and Marketing. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Thomas B. Bridges, former president 
of the Heald Business Colleges in Cali- 
fornia. 


Sylvester Martin Funk, head of 
Columbia College, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and associated with business edu- 
cation in Hagerstown for many years. 


George W. Lindeman, head of the 

Business Education Department in 
Pottsville High School, Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Christy Snead, a member of the fac- 
ulty at Longwood College, Farmville, 
Virginia for the past fifteen years. 


Gerald H. Williamson, vice principal 


and teacher at Rochester Business In- 
stitute, Rochester, New York. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS. .Ready in January 


SALESMANSHIP FUNDAMENTALS 

Second Edition 
By Ernest and DaVall 
An authentic approach to salesmanship based on selling 
techniques described in actual sales manuals from 
leading sales organizations Covers the nature of sell- 
ing, the sales personality, the techniques of selling, 
and the salesman’s responsibilities. Provides many 
directed student activities and realistic sales case- 
problems. Emphasis on personal selling. Modern illus- 
trations. Available with Workbook, Teacher’s Manual 
and Key. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 
Second Edition 


By Wilhelms and Heimer! 


Designed for courses in consumer economics, con- 
sumer information, and consumer education. Based on 
the Consumer Education Study sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Shows the student how to build useful skills in buying, 
managing his finances, increasing his resources, and 
protecting his legal interests. Provides an understand- 
ing of the fundamental economy and government as it 
affects the student’s own economic life. Available with 
Workbook, Teacher’s Manual and Key, Text-film. 


PERSONAL TYPING 

Second Edition 
By Lloyd and Hosler 
Ideal text for one-semester course in personal-use typ- 
ing. Includes test and grading plans. Almost wholly 
facsimile. Organization so explicit that course can be 
taught by any teacher. Features at-the-machine com- 
position practice. 75 lessons, 128 pp., top bound, hard 
cover. 


HOW TO USE THE CALCULATOR 
AND THE COMPTOMETER 
Fourth Edition 
By James R. Meehan 


New Fourth Edition text for office-machines courses. 
Designed to give complete instruction and exercises 
for operating key-driven calculators, Comptometers, 
Burroughs Calculators, and Plus Comptometers. 
Teaches the four fundamental machine operations. 
Stresses the skill development of sound touch-operation 
techniques. Bright and lively with cartoon drawings 
and modern photographs. Includes “practice set” type 
problems, review problems, and comprehensive tests. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd St. Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 





The 23rd annual convention of the 
American Business Writing Association 
will be held Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 29 and 30, at the Hotel Ambas- 
sador, Chicago. The theme of the con- 
vention will be “Business Writing in an 
Industrial Society—A Cross Section of 
Opinion”. Louis W. McKelvey, profes- 
sor of business writing in Northwestern 
University’s School of Business is con- 
vention chairman. 

Speakers will include Fairfax M. Cone, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Foote, Cone and Belding, Advertising 
Agency; Richard S. Claire, partner, Ar- 
thur Andersen and Company, Public 
Accountants; Robert E. Johnson, senior 
vice-president of United Air Lines; Carl 
Muhlenbruch, president of Educational 
and Technical Consultants, Inc.; and 
Thyra Vickery, Chicago Wilson Junior 
College. 

E. Glenn Griffin, Purdue University 
is president of the group and Francis W. 
Weeks, University of Illinois, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


“Specifics in Business Education” was 
the theme of the annual convention of 
the Mid-West Unit, Catholic Business 
Education Association, held November 
29 at the Palmer House, Chicago. Sister 
Mary Therese, O.S.F., Madonna High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, was Unit Chair- 
man. 

John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota; T. James Crawford, Indiana 
University; Russell J. Hosler, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Eleanor Casebier, 
Northern Illinois University; and Eliza- 
beth Melson, University of Illinois, were 
featured speakers during the programs. 
Demonstration sessions, including a 
demonstration by Stella Pajunas, speed 
typist, highlighted the convention. 


One of the features of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association conven- 
tion last year in Boston was the $200 
scholarship awarded for the first time. 
This scholarship was given to a student 
in the school of an EBTA member pres- 
ent at the general meeting. EBTA’s big 
news for 1958-59 will be the awarding 
of two scholarships at its convention at 
Atlantic City during the general meet- 
ing on Saturday morning, March 28, 
1959. One of these scholarships will be 
for $200.00 and will be given to a pupil 
in the school of an EBTA member who 
has registered at the convention and 
who is present at the general meeting on 
Saturday. The other scholarship will be 
for $100.00 and will be awarded to a 
pupil in the school of an EBTA member 
who has paid his dues for 1958-59. This 
EBTA member does not have to be pres- 
ent to be eligible for the $100 scholar- 
ship. $50 toward convention expenses 
will be awarded to some lucky person 
present at the banquet. $25 will be given 
to some fortunate EBTA member who 
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has registered for the convention and 
who is present at the general meeting 
on Saturday morning. 

The scholarships and other awards 
will be given at the 1959 convention of 
the Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion which will be held at the Hotel Am- 
bassador in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
March 26-28. 

The program for the convention will 
be outlined in a later issue of this maga- 
zine. 


“Creativity in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation—A Prospectus” will be the theme 
for the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association for Business Teacher 
Education to be held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel in Chicago on February 
12, 13, and 14. 

The program will emphasize five cru- 
cial areas in business teacher education: 

1. The Improvement of Instruction in 
Business Teacher Education: College teach- 
ing methodology and standards for busi- 
ness skill and business content subjects. 

2. Administrative Problems in Business 
Teacher Education: Problems of college 
teaching loads for skill and lecture courses, 
subject matter articulation in terms of pre- 
vious preparation, staff assignments, and 
credit allocation for college business edu- 
cation skill and content subjects. 

3. Counseling in Business Teacher Edu- 
cation: Departmental guidance procedures 
for business education students, selection 
of business education majors, placement 
and follow-up of business education grad- 
uates, the general faculty advisor and the 
business education specialist. 

4. Student Teacher Supervision in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education: Subject matter 
placements for student teachers, the role of 
the general supervisor and the specialized 
subject matter supervisor, part-time and 
full-day plans of student teaching, and the 
student teacher in laboratory and off-cam- 
pus schools. 

5. Professional Methods Courses in 
Business Teacher Education: The relation- 
ship of special methods courses to general 
methods courses, comprehensive versus 
special methods courses, course content of 
special methods courses, and_ teaching 
methodology for special methods courses. 

There will be a major address for 
each of the five major topics followed 
by group discussion relative to the vari- 
ous problem areas presented. 

The second Distinguished Lecture in 
Business Teacher Education will be an 
added feature of the NABTE program. 

This year’s National Association for 
Business Teacher Education program 
will be coordinated with the Adminis- 
trators, Research, and International So- 
ciety Divisions of the United Business 
Education Association Convention meet- 
ing in Chicago. In addition, NABTE 
members will have an opportunity to 
attend coordinated meetings of the 


American Association of Colleges for 


Teacher Education. 


John L. Rowe, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota is president of 
the Association and coordinator of the 
program. 


The annual banquet and dance to be 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House, Chicago, January 1, 
1959, will climax the three-day conven- 
tion of the National Business Teachers 
Association, according to Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, Chicago, Banquet Committee chair- 
man. 

The theme of the banquet which will 
begin at 6:00 p.m. will be “Yuletide 
Around the World.” Souvenirs from 
many countries will be given, and stroll- 
ing musicians will play appropriate mu- 
sic. G. Herbert True, vice-president of 
the Institute of Visual Research, will 
speak on “Creativity ... A Professional 
Appoach.” Mr. True is a creative be- 
havior consultant to business and indus- 
try, an author, and a television personal- 
ity. The new NBTA president will be 
introduced, the 1959 convention city will 
be announced, and the John Robert 
Gregg Award in Business Education 
will be given. George Burnett’s Orches- 
tra will play for the three-hour dance. 

The program for the convention was 
outlined in the November number of this 
Magazine. 


The time and place for the next con- 
vention of the Southeastern Business 
College Association have been an- 
nounced by Dean C. Sweetland, Cecil’s 
Business College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, president of the group. The 
dates are April 17-18 and the place is 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


February 12-14 are the dates for the 
annual convention of the four United 


‘ Business Education Association Divi- 


sions. The convention will be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. To per- 
mit more time for the discussion groups, 
the opening session has been moved for- 
ward to ten o'clock. 

“Improvement of Business Teacher 
Education” is the theme for the conven- 
tion. Supervision, counseling, improve- 
ment of instruction, and course content 
are among the areas to be considered. 
The distinguished lecture sponsored by 
NABTE will be a highlight of the con- 
vention. 

The sessions will be concurrent with 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 


Education with two or more sessions 
sponsored jointly by AACTE and 
NABTE. 
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COLLEGE DEANS 





Ernest C. Arbuckle has been appoint- 
ed Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California, succeeding Carlton A, Peder- 
son, who has been Acting Dean since 
the retirement of J. Hugh Jackson in 
1956. 


Ted R. Brannen has been appointed 
Dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Kansas 
City, Kansas City, Missouri, replacing 
Charles E. Gilliland, who resigned early 
this year to accept an educational as- 
signment in Korea with the State De- 
partment. 


Robert L. Burke has been made Act- 
ing Dean of the School of Economics 
and Business Administration at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington, suc- 
ceeding Richard F. McMahon, former 
dean, who resigned to become educa- 
tional consultant for the United States 
Air Force at Geiger Field. 


James A. Hart has resigned as Chair- 
man of the Department of Management 
at Fordham University, New York City, 
to accept an appointment as Dean of 
the College of Commerce of DePaul 
University, Chicago, Illinois. He suc- 
oa the Reverend Owen J. Quigley, 

.M. 


Albert T. Helbing, a member of the 
Montana State University faculty since 
1948, has been appointed Acting Dean 
of the School of Business Administra- 
tion at that school. He replaces Dean 
T. H. Smith, who resigned to become 
the Dean of The Air Force Institute 
of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 


Edwin R. Hodge, Jr., Director of the 
Milwaukee Division of the School of 
Commerce of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison for the last two years, has 
been appointed Dean of the College of 
Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, succeeding 
Dean Clair K. Searles, who has retired. 


William T. Jerome, III, Professor of 
Business Administration at Syracuse 
University, has been appointed Dean of 
the College of Business Administration 
and Donald C. LeLong, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Statistics and Economics at 
that school has been named Assistant 
Dean of the University’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration. Dr. Jerome suc- 
ceeds Morris E. Hurley, who has been 
made Dean of a new management train- 
ing school esiablished at San Donato, 
Italy, by the E.N.I. National Gas and 
Petroleum Corporation. Dr. LeLong suc- 
ceeds Edward W. Cundiff, who has 


joined the faculty of the University of 
Texas, Austin. 


Howard L. Martin has been made 
Dean of Undergraduate Business Ad- 
ministration and Edward J. Kelly has 
been appointed Dean of Graduate Stud- 
ies at Golden Gate College, San Fran- 
cisco, California. Dr. Martin went to 
Golden Gate College in 1944 and has 
been Dean of the School of Insurance. 
Dr. Kelly was Dean of the College of 
Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia from 1929 to 1941 and went to 
Golden Gate College in 1950. 


Charles S. Miller, Professor of Busi- 
ness Organization and Management at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
has been appointed Dean of the College 
of Business Administration at that 
school, succeeding Earl §. Fullbrook, 
who has retired. 


Clyde N. Randall, former Professor 
and Head of the Department of Account- 
ing, has been appointed Dean of the Col- 
lege of Business, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Dr. Randall served 
as Acting Dean of the College from 1954 
until 1956. 


Kenneth Wilson, former Assistant 
Dean for Graduate Studies in the Col- 
lege of Business and Public Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, has been made Dean of the College 
of Business Administration, University 
of Cincinntai, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mimeographing Techniques 


Demonstrates the complete mimeograph 
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Dial-A-Grade TO GRADE TIMED WRITINGS 
2 4 TEACHING AIDS 


The Dial-A-Grade removes guesswork and 
headaches in grading timed writings—and 
saves time in the process. Can be used for 


both the letter or per cent grading systems. 
Gives grades for 5- and 10-minute writings 


for both Ist- and 2nd-year students. Auto- 
matically combines speed and accuracy fac- 


tors and computes a fair grade in seconds. 
No need to figure net words a minute; just 


line up arrows and grade is visible. Priced 


at only $1. 

















“ADVENTURES IN TYPEWRITER ART" : ee ™ 
No more time-consuming “retakes” for 
FILMSTRIP the people in the rear of the class with 
A Visual Aid in Teaching or Demonstrating this timer that means business! Pastel- 
Photographed professionally in Hollywood. Consists of go green enameled, metal finish. Distinct 
double-size frames, showing how typewriter art may be a 
developed from simple border designs and ornaments, black numerals and hands on silvered 
through lettering, monograms, cut-out designs, samplers, : a ‘ 
portraits, and scenes. May be used in classroom instruction dial for sharp _visibility. Four inches 
or shown at commercial club meetings, etc. Manual in- high on a four-inch base. This fine im- 
cluded. School price, $4.50. . . 
port should be standard equipment in 
sesessesseseeeeeeseas every well-run classroom. List $12.00. 
School Priced at Only $9.95 














POSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHOSSSSSOSSSOSOOOSOSEE 
13,460 SCHOOLS ARE NOW USING 

THIS PROVEN MOTIVATING DEVICE! 

Unique—F ascinating—Stimulating 





TO GRADE ALL KINDS OF TYPING 


The TypinGrader is an extremely handy grading device de- 
signed to save the typing teacher many hours of work. 
Gives grades for lst- and 2nd-year students for the follow- 
ing: 1-, 2-, and 3-minute timed writings; tabulations; 
letters; paragraphs; budgets, or units of work. Can be 
used for both the letter or per cent grading systems. 
Printed on both sides of sturdy, plastic-coated cardboard, 
which is both dirt resistant and water resistant. Pre- 
punched to fit both 2-ring and 3-ring notebooks. Shown + : r a 
at right are parts of several selected sections of the Typin- | elaiatl ten Pore’ [Siete | 
Grader. A ‘“‘must’’ for all typing teachers—and yet it 
costs only $1. 





Available in Three 
Different Volumes at 
Only 50 Cents Each 


Typing teachers everywhere have 
gone overboard in their praises of 
these little booklets, which con- 
tain line-by-line instructions for 
making a variety of designs on 
the typewriter. Among the three 
volumes will be found designs 
suitable for Christmas, Easter, 
Halloween, and a variety of 
other designs your students will 
enjoy working out. Used in many 
ways to enliven typing classes, 
such as 
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¢ Noon-hour and rainy-day typ- 
ing © Pre-holiday typing 
* Class projects © Bulletin-board display material 
Volume 1 contains 18 games; Volume 2 contains 13 games; 
Volume 3 contains 17 games. Worth much more than the 
extremely low price of 50 cents for each volume. Some of 
these have been appearing as a monthly feature in the 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

DELUXE SALAD AND SNACK SET FREE WITH 
PURCHASE OF 30 OR MORE TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY GAMES BOOKLETS 

The set consists of one large serving bowl and four 
smaller Adaptabowls. Distinctively designed and molded 
of polystyrene for quality, good looks, and long life. 
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ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 


Please send the following: 
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BUILD PRODUCTIVE SPEED: 
PRECISION STOP WATCH 








——Stop Watches @ $14.95 .............00005 , 
————Inferval Timers @ $9.95 .........sseeeeee $———— 
——Dial-A-Grades @ $1.00 .......... sevessase $———_ 
ons ase ........ nares Ripieiens List Price $21.75 Our Price $14.95 
Type Mystery Booklets @ $0.50 ........... -—-—- Push-button, sweep-second stop watch, electronically timed for accuracy 
EVER, F 2000. WOE. B ncence VU. B o0-s.. by one of the world’s leading stopwatch manufacturers. Long hand 
——Filmstrips @ $4.50 .....cccececeececes ees - a ; . 
registers seconds; small hand registers minutes. Has a ‘30-minute 


center register, and will time accurately any interval from 1/5 of a 
second to 30 minutes. Regularly $21.75; now only $14.95 (to schools 
and teachers). 


Sisieiniaiene 
Name ........2+00+ Cor cccccccccccccescoconce me 
Seheel .ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsccccccccs 


City & State 2... ccecccccccccccccccseesecess Total + 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS, by 
Thomas C. Schelling, Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 552 pp., 1958. $6.75. 


In an attempt to broaden the subject of 
international economics, whole chapters 
and parts of chapters have been devoted 
to topics in this text which are usually 
treated as chapter subdivisions in other 
texts. Foreign aid, East-West strategic 
trade controls, and national-defense trade 
policy are three illustrations of this policy. 

Technical theory has been held to a 
minimum ; extended treatment is given only 
where the economic foundations of students 
may need strengthening. 

The book begins with international fi- 
nance; continues with comparative prices 
and costs; proceeds to national income and 
the price level, money and credit, and 
finally, policy. 

Supplementary reading suggestions are 
made at the back of the book. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE LEGAL SECRE- 
TARY, by Louis A. Leslie and Kenneth 
R. Coffin, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 378 pp., 1958. $4.50. 


Here is an answer for students who seek 
information on careers as legal secretaries. 
The book may also be used by secretaries 
who are contemplating entrance into or 
promotion in legal work. Its primary pur- 
pose is to improve legal vocabulary includ- 
ing, of course, spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning. 

As are many of the Gregg instruction 
manuals, this book is divided into major 
sections of five units each. Most of the 
units present a standard pattern: 

1. Legal secretarial pointers—office pro- 
cedures and methods relating to the work 
of the legal secretary. 

2. Points of law —helpful information 
concerning law theory and practice. This 
material also contains a wide variety of 
legal vocabulary and is counted for con- 
venient dictation at various speeds. 

3. Legal dictation—reading practice in 
Gregg Simplified stenography on legal 
topics and related materials. The key to the 
legal dictation, also counted for dictation 
practice, is in the back of the book. 

4: Self-checks at the end of each chap- 
ter—an aid to the student evaluation. 

Topics for study include legal corre- 
spondence, legal papers, court documents, 
settlement of law cases; probate procedure, 
legal research, and punctuation on law tran- 
scripts, also sections dealing with the usual 
office responsibilities — dictation and tran- 
scription, filing, and general office pro- 
cedures. A glossary of legal terms is also 
provided. 
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SPELLING AND WORD POWER, by Dean 
R. Malsbary, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 131 pp., 
1958, $2.48. 


The author feels that spelling is most 
effectively taught through a good testing 
program. The traditional method of testing 
in spelling has been one of teachers dictat- 
ing a list of words. The use of this text 
and the accompanying workbook, it is felt, 
will provide the teacher with much-needed 
assistance in teaching spelling. The work- 
book “Tests and Practice” contains an 
abundance of motivating tests that make 
use of effective testing devices for spelling 
improvement and vocabulary building. 

The words in this text have been selected 
from such authoritative sources as the 
Ayer-Buckingham Scale, the Horn- 
Petersen List and Thorndike’s List. 
Special consideration has been given to 
words listed by the National Office 
Management Association as recom- 
mended by employers. Training is 
given on these words usually found in 
job-entrance tests such as those met in 
Civil Service and other governmental 
examinations, 


COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES, 
Second Edition, by Irene Place and 
Charles B. Hicks, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 502 pp., 1958. $4.25. 


This book is, first of all, a classroom 
text, but it may also be used as a refer- 
ence book for the secretary on the job. 
Although in the preface the statement is 
made that the book.is written for the col- 
lege-level secretarial student, there should 
be many high schools which would find it 
suitable for use in their classes as a read- 
ing reference. 

In this second edition, the chapter on 
human relations has been enlarged. Public 
relations, more and more the responsibility 
of the front office, also receives attention. 
At the request of secretaries, more business 
letter writing has been included. 

The “bread and butter topics”—dictation 
and transcription, mailing, filing, travel, 
office machines, etc.—have been revised and 
brought up to date. To these topics has 
been added the concept of secretarial man- 
agement as opposed to secretarial-clerical 
routines. 

The 23 chapters are divided into 76 units. 
Each unit is followed by questions and oc- 
casionally case studies. 

Accompanying the text is a workbook 
containing forms for the secretarial proj- 
ects. A set of ohjective tests, a teacher’s 
manual and key, and a series of six sound 
filmstrips are also available. 





FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS FOR 
2d Edition, by Charles 


; 
i 


tice-Hall, Inc., 552 pp. 1958. $3.60. 


In this well-received general business 
training textbook, the information in its 
new edition has been brought up to date. 
The coverage of consumer activities has 
been reorganized and expanded with em- 
phasis on consumer buying and on pur- | 
chasing a home. More space has been given 
to the service industries. The study mate- 
rials have been thoroughly revised and 
modernized. 

The end-of-chapter materials have usu- 
ally been organized into series of five and 
ten items for ease of grading. All of the 
major topics of a usual ninth-grade course 
in general business are included. A final 
unit on business computations gives con- 
siderable opportunity for practice in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic and provides 
illustrative problems to be worked out by 
the students thereby giving additional prac- 
tice in the application of these basic skills. 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT AN- 
ALYSIS, 4th Edition, by Roy A. Foulke, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 712 pp., 1957. $10.00. 


This fourth edition of a monumental and, 
in many senses, a definitive book on the 
topic continues to be completely up to date. 
Mr. Foulke, as is to be expected in terms of 
his connection with Dun and Bradstreet, is 
fascinated by industry-wide averages of 
basic financial statement data. However, he 
is aware of the fact that these figures have 
been developed in a wide variety of differ- 
ent ways and that, therefore, the averages 
have to be taken with great reservation. 
The tables have been brought up to date. 

Most important is Mr. Foulke’s section on 
synthesis in which he deals with the recent 
developments in accounting theory. This 
section which indicates the problems of 
accounting evaluation and the limitations 
of accounting data should be read by all 
teachers who have any concern with the 
developments in their subject. Mr. Foulke 
deals honestly and effectively with the 
means of making accounting a more ade- 
quate instrument for giving a true picture 
of the events of a business. 








CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


38TH YEAR 
C. R. Coszens, Mgr. 
MEMBER N. A. T. A. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 

If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 
































Recipe 
for success: 
« Smart Appearance 


© Secretarial Skills 
© AW.Faber 


SRASERSIIK, 

































We can’t teach you 
grace, grooming, short- 
hand or typewriting— 
but an A.W.FABER 
ERASERSTIK can help 
you turn out beautiful 
letters that will win 
your Boss’s praise, ac- 
companied by promo- 
tions and pay increases. 





With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace. Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 
you remove a single 
letter without blurring 
surrounding letters. 
Pick up a few at your 
Stationers today. 


Which point 
do you prefer? 


MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 
Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener. 
TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 


stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


GRASERSTIK | 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 
7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERASERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 

7066 and 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. 


Newark 3, N, J. 















AW.Faber-Castell Pencil Co. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 128 





EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY — A MEETING OF MINDS 


William T. Fisher 
Hartford College of Insurance, The University of Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut 


MONG the many problems facing 

education and industry, none is more 
important than the problem of graduate 
education. Contemporary culture and tech- 
nology are constantly increasing in com- 
plexity. As a consequence, our industrial 
society needs an ever-increasing number of 
individuals whose education has extended 
beyond the undergraduate degree. Unfor- 
tunately, the proportion of the population 
free to engage in full-time graduate study 
to the exclusion of all other activity is like- 
ly to increase only slightly. Society’s need 
for individuals with graduate education 
must be met in other ways. Education and 
industry, realizing this need, are approach- 
ing a meeting of minds. 

Recognizing the fact that there are many 
talented men in business and industry who 
are willing to devote much of their leisure 
time to study and whose capabilities, previ- 
ous educational and work experience, and 
strong motivations insure excellent aca- 
demic performance, the University of Con- 
necticut Graduate School, in close coopera- 
tion with the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, instituted in. September 1956, a 
three-year program of graduate evening 
study leading to the degree of Master of 
Business Administration. Because of its 
central location, Hartford was chosen as 
the center for the program. 

The program does not attempt to train 
the student in specialized areas of business 
activity. Its basic objective is to provide 
a significant learning experience and a 
broadened managerial perspective to ex- 
perienced executives in early or mid-career. 
In order to matriculate, a young executive 
must hold a bachelor’s degree from an ap- 
proved college or university, and he must 
have earned better than average grades. 
The program is designed primarily to serve 
those persons employed in business and in- 
dustry whose previous education has been 
in liberal arts or engineering. 

Six core courses, designed to provide 
broad training, are required of all candi- 
dates. They include Applied Managerial 
Statistics, Applied Managerial Economics, 
Applied Managerial Accounting, Marketing 


Management, Financial Management and’ 


Industrial Management. Additional course 
work in either accounting, industrial ad- 
ministration or marketing rounds out the 
three-year evening program, which is con- 
stantly being re-appraised and evaluated 
with the needs of both the graduate stu- 
dent and industry in mind. There are no 
precedents to follow, or to hamper the 
program. It is truly a functional endeavor. 

Instruction is provided by the most ma- 
ture and experienced of the highly qualified 
professional staff of the School of Business 
Administration, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Connecticut. Many instructors make 
use of the case method of instruction to 


provide the student with insight into his 
role in industry and to give him experience 
in the application of business tehcniques. 
Because it is attuned to the needs of the 
times, the program is enjoying widespread 
interest and support. 

In September 1956, the program was 
initiated with an entering class of thirty- 
five highly qualified junior executives rang- 
ing in age from twenty-two to forty-two, 
with the majority in the twenty-five to 
thirty-five age bracket. In September, 1957, 
a second group of equal number entered 
the program. By the time this article ap- 
pears in print, thirty-five additional appli- 
cants will have been admitted to the pro- 
gram. 

Junior executives from twenty-four 
firms (including Carlyle Johnson Machine 
Co., Chandler-Evans, Chase Brass and 
Copper, Combustion Engineering, Connecti- 
cut General Life, Connecticut Bank and 
Trust, Connecticut Stamping and Bending, 
Drycor Felt, Emhart Manufacturing, Faf- 
nir Bearing, G. Fox and Co., General Mo- 
tors, Hamilton Standard, Hartford Cour- 
ant, Hartford Steel Ball Co., Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, 
Royal’ Typewriter, Southern New England 
Telephone, Stanley Works, Travelers, 
Underwood Corporation, Union Carbide, 
and United Aircraft) are presently rep- 
resented in the program. Many additional 
companies will be represented in this year’s 
entering class. 

Present students hold degrees from 
thirty universities and colleges including 
Amherst, Boston College, Boston Univer- 
sity, Carnegie Institute, City College of 
New York, Georgia Tech, Lehigh, Michi- 
gan College of Mining and Technology, 
Penn State, Princeton, Rennsselaer, Trin- 
ity, University of Connecticut, University 
of Michigan, University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Wesleyan, and Yale, 
among others. 

That industry stands ready to cooperate 
with education in helping to meet the de- 
mands of an ever-increasingly complex so- 
ciety is attested to by the writer of this 
article, who personally visited some forty 
manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments in the Greater Hartford Area in 
connection with the MBA Program. He 
found interest in the program running 
high, even, in the majority of cases, to 
the extent of subsidizing employees who 
desire to pursue the degree. This is rep- 
resentative and indisputable evidence of 
the trend toward a meeting of minds in 
education and industry. 

Education and industry can ill afford 
to go separate ways in these times of 
severe technological, cultural and sociologi- 
cal change. Fortunately, both recognize 
their interrelated roles. More fortunately, 
both are doing something about them. 
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WORLD’S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


If You Can Write Longhand, You Can Write Briethand! 


A revolutionary notetaking system, providing speeds up to 120 WPM and 
using only the 26 letters of the longhand alphabet, BRIEFHAND is ideal for 
the executive, student, housewife, and office worker alike. Easily written 
with pen or pencil, even greater speed can be obtained when writing 
BRIEFHAND with any conventional typewriter. 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. Allied Building 310 Front St. 
645 S. E. A 


nkeny ° Hemstead, N. Y. 
Portiand 14, Oregon 


5850 McComas Avenue Suite 201, Lambert Bidg. 169 E. Emerson 
Dallas, Texas 200 Nieto Avenue Melrose, Mass. 
Long Beach, California 


10 Dags Free Examination 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) for 10 days’ Free Examination, 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) plus a few cents 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 


Chicago 25, Illinois 


Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course (30 lessons $2.75 
Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Course (70 lessons) 


Save! if you check here and enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing 
charges. Return guarantee applies, of cours¢ 























“Our business has increased 100% 
since we installed our National Sys- 
tem,” writes A. Virga, General Man- 
ager of the Original Crispy Pizza 
Crust Co., Inc. “Yet our National 
continues to handle all accounting 
work with maximum speed and effi- 
ciency. 

“We find that mechanization with 
a National has made important time- 
and money-savings for us. Overtime 
work that was necessary with the 
pen-and-ink method we used pre- 
viously has been completely elimi- 
nated. And because our National is 


A. VIRGA, GENERAL MANAGER of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE has increased record-keeping efficiency, 
reduced operating expenses for the Original Crispy Pizza 


“Our Clational System 
saves us ‘0,400 a year... 


pays for itself every 11 months.’’— original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 






THE ORIGINAL CRISPY PIZZA CRUST CO., INC. in New York City, New York. 





rust Co., Inc. 


New York City, N.Y. 


simple to operate, anyone can quick- 
ly learn to use it. 

“Through reduced operating costs 
and increased record-keeping effi- 
ciency, our National System saves 
us $5,400 a year, pays for itself every 
11 months.” 


General Manager of the 
Original Crispy Pizza Crust Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 






Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased economy made possible by 
a National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages of 

your phone book.) 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. — 





CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
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